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y DUMP GUN 
Solid-breech, Hammerless, Safe : 
For ease of action—the 


er map dered Pump Gun. 
Its short leverage to“double"at trap 
or blind without “kinking” or “cramping”. 

Not a second lost when seconds count. 

Five shots at the shooter's command. 

The only bottom-ejecting pump gun. 
Solid-Breech, Hammerless, Safe ! 
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- Send for Descriptive Folder 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 Brocdway, New York City 





the Fertile Northwest! 


The Prosperity States of 
America 


@Get a home in this Land of Pienty. 
Make a comfortable living—and a good 
profit—as thousands are, raising fruits, 
vegetables, grains, grasses, alfalfa, cattle 
(or dairying), hogs, poultry, bees. 







ties. New extensions of the Northern Pacific 
Railway and its allied lines are opening up rich 
fields to the Homesecker. Come now, while you 
can buy land cheap. 
@ Low One-way Colonist Fares effective daily et 15 to 
October 15, 1911. Only $25 from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 

Kansas City 















@.Low Round-trip Homnseekers Fares first and third Tuesdays 
of each month, es ee eee 
in August, September and October. 






every Tuesday 
@.Low Round-trip Summer Tourist Fares to 
the North Pacific Coast effective daily until Sept. 30. 





Teil us which state you are in, what kind of lend 


oe a de We will send free 
for illustrated folder “Through the 
Fertile Northwest.” 


. Bricker, Gen’! ae Agent 
my poy ot met Fy PAUL, MINN, 


Northern Pacific Ry . 
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When you write to any of our advertisers 
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Prison for Poultry Dealers 


In New York city last week 13 
members of the New York live. poul- 
try commission merchants protective 
association were convicted -of con- 
spiracy to prevent free competition 
by operating “an illegal and corrupt 
monopoly” to injure trade and com- 
merce. Indictments are pending 
against 65 members of subsidiary com- 
binations of the association. This 
crime is a misdemeanor punishable 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. The 
association was formed in 1906 to 
control receivers, jobbers and 
slaughterhouse men in New York 
county. It has gained in power until 
at the time of: its arrest on May 24 
last it controlled 95% of the live poul- 
try trade in Greater New York. It 
has not .only fixed the price from 
week to week but regulated the sup- 
ply and by -tyrannical means stifled 
competition and forced independent 
dealers out of business. 

After Judge Rosalsky’s lengthy 
charge the jury deliberated four 
hours and brought in a verdict of 
guilty against the following defend- 
ants: 

Erving V. Dwyer and Arthur G. 
Dwyer of Bayonne, V J, comprising 
the firm of the Charles Collins Co; 
Charles Westberg of Rosedale, N J, 
and William W. Smith of Roselle, N 
J, of the firm of Charles Westerberg 
& Co; Charlies R. Jewell of Belmar, N 
J; James N., Norris of No 708 Greene 
avenue, Brooklyn, and William H. 
Norris of Sea Cliff, L I, of James N. 
Norris & Sons Co; Charles T. Hawk 
of Newark, N J, and Charles. Thatch- 
er of Belmar. N J, of G. Z Hawk, 
Son & Co; Clenen Bishop of Totten- 
ville, S I; Samuel Werner, - Solomon 
Frankel of New York, and Charles 
Werner of Edgemere. 

Judge Commends Jury 

When the verdict was rendered 
Judge Rosalsky thanked the jury, 
commented upon: the decision thus: 

“In my opinion, based on many 
years of experience in the prosecution 
of persons charged with violation of 
law, I am satisfied that you did not 
commit an error of judgment in ren- 
dering the verdict of guilty against 
these defendants. The evidence was 
overwhelming. the proof was conclu- 
sive. There was no woubt in my mind 
that these defendants, with a crimi- 
nal intent, committed acts injurious 
to trade; that they throttled competi- 
tion. They drove meh who were en- 
titled to be legitimately in business 
out of it. 

The time has arrived when judges 
must uphold this statute, not by im- 
posing a fine, but by making the guilt 
personal. The law must be enforced. 
This is the first. conviction within my 
recollection for conspiracy under the 
penal law to injure trade and com- 
merce. 

Judge Addresses Prisoners 

In imposing sentence Judge Rosak 
sky said in part: 

“A conspiracy to monopolize and 
control a food product is a mean and 
insidious crime stealthily committed 
and ‘usually, if not always, by men 
who masquerade in the garb of good 
repute; but in whose breasts the qual- 
ity of common moralty has been stifled 
by the most despicable form of greed. 

“Throughout the case the lack of 
criminal intent of the defendants was 
flaunted before the jury. In twenty 
different ways the court submitted this 
question to the jury, and the jury had 
ne difficulty in concluding, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, that these defend- 
ants willfully and knowingly con- 
spired with a corrupt and evil de- 
sign to injure trade and commerce. 

“You fixed the price of live poultry 
arbitrarily for your own benefit. You 
not only fixed the price at which prac- 
tically all of the live poultry sent to 
this city for sale was put initially 
upon the market by the receiver or 
the commission man, “but “you fixed 
the price at which it was resold by the 
jobber, and the jobbers fixed the price 
at which it was resold by the slaugh- 
terhouse man in the course of dis- 
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White Lead on the Farm 
Fences—Neat, well-painted fences around 
. your buildings will add dollars to the value 
of your farm. 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 


“on the job” with pure linseed oil 








and applied to your fences will pay 
itself many times over ven OF Lae om decay 
saving repairs and early rebuilding. 
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You know how sap keeps a tree 
alive and strong and defensive 
against weather. Trinidad Lake 
asphalt does the same in 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 

The Kantleak Kleet defends 
the roofing-seams inst weather 
without cement. nail- 


Ask your dealer for Genasco mineral 
or smooth surface guaranteed roofing 
with Kant-leak Kleets packed im the 
roll. Write for the Good Roof Guide 
Book and semples. 














‘ MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
451 “OURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Keeps Half the Land Seeded to Grass 


Illinois Farmer Gives Interesting Experience---Raising Clover Seed for Profit---Rotations That Have Proved 
Successful---Securing a Stand of Grass--Fair Deal for Tenant and Landlord---Description of Im- 
proved Farmhouse---Satisfied in Country---By W. H. Row of Ogle County, Illinois 


Y farm proper, which lies at some 
distance from my present farm 
dwelling, is a well improved piece 
of land in a high state of culti- 

It is all fenced hog tight and half 
in grass, as it is my idea that a 





vation. 
of it is 
farm should support stock enough to consume 


*a)l the products raised. My grain crops con- 

sist of corn and oats, with some barley. [ 
also raise a good deal of clover seed, usually 
the Mammoth, as I think this is the best 
fertilizer, and that, after all, is my main 
object in growing clover. 


seeds will shatter out so that by next spring I 
will have a good stand of timothy. By using 
this method the rotation is not interrupted 
and the soil is not in any degree exhausted. 

We often blame our hard winters and dry 
sumniers for failure to get a good stand of 
grass, when frequently the fact is that the 
fault lies in the soil. I found out long ago 
that land can become too poor to grow clover. 
Someone asks how my tenant and myself are 
justified in missing the use of that field one 
year to get a stand of grass the next. I rent 
my land for half, and if the tenant does not 
get a crop on any one field’ he has nothing 
to pay for it, and we more than make up 


for this loss in the increased yields the fol- 
lowing year. I do not haveactivework to do on 
my large farm any more, When my wife and I 
reached the time of life when we felt that we 
should take things easier, we did not move 
to town as most farmers do, but concluded 
to live in the country, so bought 40 acres 1% 
miles from town, and on it built a modern, 
up-to-date 10-room house. Here we have 
all the conveniences we could have in town. 
To begin with, I built a line out from the 
lighting plant in town, so we have electric 
lights. We have our usual mail, telephone 
and other smaller conveniences. In the house 
we have a hot and cold water system, both for 
hard waterand soft water, 
have bathzyooms upstairs and 





My plan for securing seed is to pas- 
ture the meadow in the spring, just as 
soon as the clover has got 
a good start, and try to 
keep. enough stock on it to 


keep it down. It makes a very 
rank growth and if it gets too 
large you -will have trouble 
from your.animals bloating. 
I usually pasture until about 
June 10. I like this better 
than clipping. Another gain 
is that by this time the real 
pasture has taken on a good 
growth and will furnish an 
abundance of feed. I have 
abandoned raising corn fol- 
lowing corn, as this is, I 
think, one of the best reme- 
dies to overcome the corn root 
louse. By constantly rotating 
the corn crop from one field 
to another, I have never had 
any trouble from this source. 

I don’t plan to leave a field 
in grass more than two years, 
because the cutworms are 
likely to bother if it is left 
longer. I plan to -grow as 
much small grain as corn, 
sowing clover and timothy 
mixed with all small grain. 
By this means, I get clover 
seed the first year; and the 4 
next year the timothy conies 
on and makessa good hay 
crop. If for any reason the 
clover dies out, it will be all 
timothy, and if not, it will be 
clover and timothy mixed. I 
never fail to get a field well 
seeded down. This is not be- 
cause the seed never fails to 
grow, because it does some- 
times. My last spring seeding 
did not come on well, so this 
spring I sowed it over again 
about the middle of March 
and secured much additional 
growth. When the weeds be- 
come troublesome clip them 
before the seeds ripen. By 
this time there ought to be 








down, a complete water supply 
and drainage system for the 
laundry room in the base- 
ment. Our basement is of ce- 
ment and is divided into three 
parts, one part for the hard 
coal furnace, one for vege- 
tables and the third for the 
milk room, which has a cool- 
ing tank in one corner. This 
tank is arranged so that it 
drains into the sewer system. 
Water is supplied to it by a 
windmill. I have found the 
electric current convenient for 
househol@ uses. The same 
wire that heats my wife’s elec- 
tric flatiron also runs an elec- 
tric fan and makes available 
other conveniences not 
thought of a few years ago. 

I have the 40 acres of land 
divided into four  10-acre 
fields, one for corn, one for 
oats, one for hay and one for 
pasture, and all fenced hog 
tight. We keep a few cows, 
pigs and chickens) and so have 
all the farm products to which 
we have been accustomed all 
our lives. Our location is ideal. 
We have a south and east 
front on one of four corners 
on a main, traveled road, and 
we are both well satisfied— 
doubtless much more satisfied 
than if we had moved into 
town. I am past 60, and my 
wife is not far from it. What 
little we have accomplished 
is the result of our own en- 
ergy, as I started in life work- 
ing for others by the month. 


What Denmark Has Done— 
Thirty-five ycars azo the cows 
of Denmark showed an aver- 
age butter fat production of 
120 pounds. Today as a result 








some scattered heads of tim- 
othy, and if there are the 
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of co-operative testing cows 
show an average of 240 pounds. 
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Feed the Useful Bacteria in the Soil— They Will Feed Your Crop— Bacteria Enable 
Plants to Feed More Readily Upon the Supply of Plant Elements in Air 
and Earth — Difference Between Dead and Live Soils 


The secret of fertility may lie in the activity of soil 
germs — Why stable manure, vegetabie matter and 
lime are needed, as well as chemical manures or 
commercial fertilizers —New facts that throw a flood 


By Jacob G. Lipman 


of light upon the mysteries of soil action—The follow- 
ing simple, clear statement makes plain the very latest 
teachings of, science that have a most practical bearing 
upon every soil, every crop, every farm, every farmer. 


Acting Director New Jemey Experiment Station, Soil Chemist and Bacteriolagist, Professor of 


OT many years ago _ scientists 

learned that soils are inhabited 

by countless numbers of lowly 

beings invisible to the naked eye. 

These organisms, called bacteria, or germs, 

are really minute plants that grow and mul- 
tiply with incredible rapidity. 

Under favorable conditions, one germ may 
change into two in less than one-half hour, 
and at this rate of increase would become the 
ancestor of 280,900,000,000,000 individuals. It 
ig this wonderful power of multiplication that 
enables bacteria to play so important a part 
in our soils, and there is no longer any doubt 
that, small though they be (often less than 
1-20,000 of an inch), they are a vital force in 
controlling to a great extent the production of 
available plant food and the growing of crops. 


‘ Dead Soils*and Living Soils 

There is no longer any doubt that soils 
without bacteria are dead soils, and, as such, 
unfit to support profitable harvests. 

There is no longer any doubt, also, that 
productive soils contain vast numbers of vig- 
erous bacteria. 

It is equally true that poor, neglected soils 
contain not only smaller numbers, butealso 
undesirable kinds of bacteria. 


Fertility Depends Upon Bacteria 

In so far as the soil is made a fit dwelling 
place for useful bacteria, the latter will 
thrive and flourish; in so far as it is an unfit 
habitation for them, they will linger, and will 
fail to produce the chemical changes that are 
so essential for the rapid growing of plants. 

For this reason every farmer should know 
something of the food that bacteria must 
have. and of the conditions required for the 
proper utilization of this food. 


What the Germs Feed On 


While it is true that the soil contains many 
species of bacteria, differing in the amount 
and kind of food needed for their develop- 
ment, it is also true that most of them must 
have vegetable or animal matter for their sub- 
sistence. 

The bodies of animals, of insects, and. of 
bacteria themselves, are eagerly attacked by 
the vast hordes of hungry germs and are de- 
stroyed. 

In the same manner the roots and stubble 
of crops, animal manures, green manures and 
commercial fertilizers of animal or vegetable 
origin yield to. the persistent attack of germs 
and are resolved into simple compounds. Dust 
is thus made to return to dust, and the chem- 
ical elements are set free, that they may serve 
again as building material for new plant and 
animal tissue. 


Object Lessons in Bacterial Work 

To the average man it is evident that a 
heap of fresh manure will in time become 
darker in color, and will shrink in size; 
that manure, added to the land, “rots” and 
disappears; that the bodies of buried animals, 
or crops of clover, vetch or rye, plowed into 
the soil, vanish in time and become an in- 
distinguishable part of the soil itself. 
Yet it is not as evident to him that the 


Bacteriology and Soil Fertility in New Jersey State College 


disappearance of these substances is the re- 
sult of vital activities. 

He fails to realize that the universal proc- 
ess of decay may be stopped by preventing 
the growth of bacteria, as is actually done in 
canning factories. In these the food is heated 
to destroy the bacteria, and ig then sealed 
to prevent the entrance of living germs. 

It is for this reason that a can of toma- 
toes, properly sterilized and sealed, will keep 
indefinitely, whereas the same tomatoes, after 
the can is opened, will ferment and spoil 
within one or two days. 


Fermentation in the Soil 

To the average man it is not evident that 
the process of fermentation is never suspend- 
ed in the soil, except when the latter is 
frozen. He often fails to realize that abun- 
dant but not excessive moisture, a favorable 
temperature, and a plentiful supply of air 
stimulate the activities of soil bacteria. 
Neither does he realize that a soil may con- 
tain a relatively large amount of partly de- 
composed vegetable and animal matter 
(humus), and yet may fail to offer enough 
food for the vigorous growth of useful bac- 
teria. 

Let it be remembered in this connection that 
soils are formed slowly out of weathered rock, 
that they become gradually richer in avail- 
able plant food and richer in vegetable mat- 
ter and bacteria. The day comes at last 
when these virgin soils make the acquain- 
tance of the farmer and of his implements of 
tillage. And as the furrows are turned, as 
the soil is mellowed, and as the air and wa- 
ter and sunshine are made to mingle with it, 
the bacteria are stirred to feverish activity. 
They have food-a-plenty, and they attack vig- 
orously the plant and anima! materials that 
had been accumulating, perhaps, throughout 
many centuries as prairie sod and forest mold. 


Why Land Becomes Unproductive 


But after a time the lean years, come. and 
the farmer wonders why his land is growing 
less and less productive. The soil that was 
once dark in color, and mellow to the touch, 
as if instinct with life, had bécome lighter in 
color and lifeless to the touch. 

Why this change; and what of the bac- 
teria that were so generously fed in the newly 
established fields? An answer to these ques- 
tions may be found in the history of every 
agricultural country. It is the story of young 
soils, and later of soils all but. dead, and of 
soils in their decline. It is the story of vege- 
table matter decaying rapidly at first, and 
then more and more slowly, until the resi- 
dues finally become so inert, so resistant to 
decay, that the bacteria fail to secure enough 
food, and come upon a period of starvation. 
For after all, it is not so much the QUAN- 
TITY of humus in the soil, but the QUALITY 
of it that regulates the growth and activity 
of the bacteria. 

It is surprising what enormous quantities 
of plant food are present in many so-called 
“run-down” or “worn-out” soils. Yet, not- 
withstanding the abundance of plant food, 
the crops do not grow rapidly enough and do 


not yield profitable returns. There is not 
enough fermentation in these soils, the per- 
feet bacterial machinery is lacking, and the 
acids and other chemical products of fermen- 
tation are not abundant enough to provide 
for a rapid breaking down of the rock par- 
ticles, and the formation of available phos- 
phoriec acid and potash. ; 

But let these “worn-out” soils receive 
more or less regular applications of fresh 
manure, or of green clover, cowpeas or vetch, 
and the bacteria will find again enough diges- 
tible food in them, and the abundant, har- 
vests will come back slowly but surely. 

In this wise, many of the abandoned farms 


- in New England and elsewhere in the east 


have returned to their old prosperity, just as 
the soils of Europe {after a period of de- 
cline) have reached a stage of intensive cul- 
tivation. 


Quality of Vegetable Matter 


In considering the quality of humus serv- 
ing as food for bacteria, it should be remem- 
bered that it should contain a sufficient pro- 
portion of nitrogen and should not be too 
acid. Everything being equal, the greater the 
proportion of nitrogen in fresh vegetable and 
animal matter the more readily it will be 
attacked by bacteria. For this reason, horse 
manure will ferment more rapidly than cow 
manure, and clover, soy beans, vetch, alfalfa, 
etc, will ferment more readily than rye, buck- 
wheat, millet or wheat. 

The legumes are, therefore, soil enriching 
crops, not merely because they add nitrogen 
to the land, but because they are an accep- 
table food to decay bacteria, and ferment in 
a more intensive manner than rye or wheat. 


Why Lime Is Needed 


As fermentaion proceeds, various acids are 
formed, and these may accumulate to a sufli- 
cient extent to hinder the further growth of 
the bacteria. Hence an abundance of lime 
is essential for keeping the soil sweet, and the 
bacterial activities at their maximum. 

Furthermore, bacteria are, after all, minute 
plants, and, like higher plants, require avail- 
able phosphoric acid and other mineral sub- 
stance for their vigorous growth. On 
account of this fact, the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers (together with the green nranures 
mentioned above) will provide for a more 
rapid improvement of the land. 


Intensive Farming and Intensive Fermentation 


It is evident from the foregoing statements 
that the secret of high productivity and inten- 
sive cropping lies in intensive fermentation; 
that is, bacterial activity tm the soil. Soils 
whose bacteria are well fed will also support 
crops that are well fed. But since it is not 
possible to have well-fed bacteria in soils 
poor in humus, it follows that in the long run 
commercial fertilizers alone are not sufficient 
for maintaining soils permanently fertile, and 
that permanent fertility can be assured only 
when commercial fertilizers are supplemented 
either by animal manures or by green ma- 
nures, 
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Selecting Corn for Earliness 


M. H. LOVE, NEW YORK AGRI COL 





Eastern corn breeders have a dif- 
ferent problem than those of the corn 


belt. The points toward which 
breeding or selection should be di- 
rected are earliness and yield. In the 


middie west yield-is the essential fea- 
ture. -‘Not only should eastern farm- 
ers grow their own seed for grain, 
but steps should be taken also to 
grow seed corn that is to be used for 
silage It is not good policy to send 
across the country for seed that has 
been grown in another locality under 
different environments and be grown 
under still other conditions. 

With silage it is desirable that the 
crop grow as long as the season will 
permit. Hence, some argue, we do 
not care whether the seed ripens or 
not. If this be the case in field con- 
dition, no seed could be obtained. 
But it is possible to arrange to grow 
the seed. A small seed plot could be 
planted a little earlier than the gen- 
eral field and having a thinner seed- 
ing, so as to get the silage seed corn 
for the following year. 

In corn breeding work, many years 
are necessary to get results. The 
Leaming corn which was originated 
by J. S. Leaming of Wilmington, O, 
wag frst selected in 1826. Mr Leam- 
ing began with an ordinary corn and 
selected this toward 
for 56 years; and this was followed 
by his son. His method of selection 
was to go through a field as soon as 


the earliest husks began to show 
signs of ripening, selecting ears from 
stalks tapering from bud to tassel— 
ears well filled ovegy the points, 
straight rows of corn and ripening 
in from 90 to 100 days. Reid’s Yel- 


low Dent was originated in Illinois by 
Robert Reid in 1847. This corn has 
been selected by Mr Reid and his son 


a standard type 


~~ 


PREPARING FOR 


a@ percentage of maturity may be ob- 
tained. TEarliness is one of the im- 
portant factors. You have. to test 
the progeny. that maturity may be 
clearly known. Great differences are 
found among the offspring of dif- 
ferent ears, Last year one row in the 
ear-to-row plot gave 46 ripe ears and 
one green ear, while another row in 
the same plot planted from a different 
ear gave four ripe ears and 39 green 
ones, ‘ 

It is desirable to save seed from the 
rows giving the largest yield and at 
the same time the highest percentge 
of maturity. Not every ear coming 
from a high-yield class has the 
tendency to reproduce this high 
yield. In general, however, it is safe 
to sow that seed saved from rows 
which produce a high yield in an ear- 
to-row test as it will produce a higher 
yield on the-average than seed saved 
from the low-yielding ears. By sav- 
ing from the best and gradually 
weeding out those -which do not 
transmit high yield, we are able to 
improve our corn, 

One point brought out by experi- 
ments is that one cannot tell by the 
appearance of an ear anything about 
its yielding power. The ears must be 
tested out in an ear-to-row plot be- 
fore their value as seed ears can be 
determined. Even the best show ears 
are not the best yielders. It takes 
something else besides looks to make 
a good seed ear. 





Tomatoes on Seven-Foot Vines 
CYRUS T. FOX 





In a small back yard T. F. Miller, 
a Pittsburg piano salesman, will pro- 
duce this year more than a ton of 
large, luscious tomatoes. To occupy 
his spare time he set out 75 tomato 
plants of the Ponderosa Variety which 














Each Row Tells Its Own Story 


Here is a 


progenies according to maturity. 


breeding plot which shows 
It shows how they do the work at the 


the method of grading corn 


New York agricultural college and an interesting phase of selection. 


every year since that time with the 
result that in this variety we have a 
most excellent kind of yellow corn. 
These two varieties are the two 
principal yellow corns that are now 
grown in the corn belt. Had these 
men given up their work after four 
or five years it is probable that neither 
variety would be known today. At 
the Cornell station when the corn is 


tasseling out, part of each row is 
detassled in order to obtain cross 
fertilized seed, experience showing 


that cross fertilized seed in the case 
of corn is better than self. fertilized. 
Just previous to this time the stand 
of corn is taken into account, and the 
number of stalks and barren stalks 
ascertained. The corn is husked be- 
fore it is thoroughly ripe. This is 
usually done about. October 1. 

The product of each row is husked 
and weighed separately, then the ears 
from each row are judged according 
to their maturity. Two piles of corn 
are made, one of ripe and another of 
unripe ears. From ‘cdbunts of these, 





probably produces larger specimens 
than any other kind known. He then 
gave them the most careful attention, 
watering them regularly and keeping 
the soil mellow and well stirred. 

The vines were trained on trellises 
so as to travel upward, and thus get 
the full benefit of the sunlight and 
air. They were pinched in from time 
to time, so as not to become. too 
bushy, instead of making a great leaf 
growth, and, also, so that one plant 
would not grow into and interfere 
with another, 

The result of all this attention has 
been remarkable. The vines are now 
7 feet high, and the stalks are carry- 
ing 25 tomatoes each, on an average. 
The first fruit was plucked on August 
WwW, when specimens weighing 1% 
pounds each were taken off the vines. 
On August 15, a dozen tomatoes were 
obtained which ranged in weight as 
high as one pound 10 ounces, and 
measured in diameter from 5 to 6% 
inches. The 12 specimens which 
weighed 20 pounds furnished enough 
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FUTURE 


Red 
Wave 
Wheat 


This is a real photograph 
and fot a fanciful drawing, 
\This notable variety is one 
of the best productions of Mr. 
A: N. Jones of New York, who has 
heen recognized by ‘the Dept. of 
‘Agriculture at Washington as the 
greatest originetor and improver of Amer- 
ican Wheats’ Red Wave is @ cross 2 
between the Early Red Clawson and an = 
{unnamed Russian cross:breed. Its yield is 
tremendous’ Planted aside of Dawson Golden 
Chaff, Red Wave yielded : 


49 Bushels and 2 Pounds Per Acre 
while the Dawson yielded 27 bushels perjecre. On 
2% rods Red Wave yielded at the rate’o 


v | 
68 Bushels and 5, Pounds Pér Acre 
Red Wave is bald) Heads-are 4"t0_6 inches long—chock- 
full of medium-sized, hard, red grains. . 
Red Wave is Free from the Usual Faults. 

Its Thick Brown Chaff Keeps it frum Shelling Easily. 
Its Stiff Thick-Walled Straw Prevents Lodging. 
We make a specialty of growing Red Wave for seed here in 
the ideal wheat soils of Lancaster Co., Pa! Our crop of it— 

genuine, pure and clean, 1s now ready to ship. 

Price is $2.00 Per Bushel, regardless of quantity ordered. Not 
less than 14 bushels sold! Cash must come with order. 
hold 2'4 bushels 22c each extra. 

\When the Wheat reaches you examine it and if it is disappoint- 
ing send it back and we will do the same with your money and 
round-trip freight. ; We will not be responsible after wheat is 
We have other wheats (ask for our catalog) which we sell 
‘at much lower prices and can furnish any time right ap to seed 
But if you want Red Wave order at once. 
Red-Wave is large but not_as large as the demand. 


Amos H. HOFFMAN, BAMForDd, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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Obtain your winter feed at the lowest price. 
We are now quoting summer prices. 
Write us today for sample and quotations. 


CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 
PROTEIN 33 Per Cent 
Will keep indefinitely in a dry place. 


FAT 14 Per Cent 


GONTINENTAL GEREAL CO. peomia®* i. 

















HARRIS 


Stalls and Woodlined Stanchions, 
Litter and Feed Carriers 


will give you the best kind of satisfaction. We 
noe =e our gets = ag p_- very best pe: 
terials our en every wa - 
TO-DATE, oe . nf 

Our ces Will please you. Write today for 
deouripive catalogues. ° od 


The Harris Manufacturing Co., 


231 Peana Way, SALEM, OHIO. 
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BINDING GUARANTEE <= 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., Paz: 























Profit in Wheat 


» , Wheat is profitable if the yield is good. A good 
yield is insured by using the right fertilizer. 


No crop gives better profits for a small fertilizer expen- 
diture provided intelligence is used in buying, and a 
fertilizer is used that is suited to the soil. Almost any 
fertilizer will increase the wheat crop, but why not get the 
one that will give the best profit? This is the kind in which 
the phosphate is balanced with 


POTASH 


Insist on 6 to 8 per cent. of Potash in wheat fertilizer. Some of 
the best growers use 10 per cent. If you have trouble in getting 
such brands buy Potash and add it yourself. We will sell it to 
you in any amount from 1 bag (200 Ibs.) up. Write us for 
rices, naming amount needed, and for free books on Fail 
ertilisers and Home Mixing. They will save money for you. 



















GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
Baltimore: Continental Bidg. 


Chicago; Monadmock Bisck 
Mew Orisans: Whitney Contral Bask Bidg. 





PRACTICAL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY 


BY DR. H. W. CONN. The development of dairy bacteriology has been very rapid in the 
last ten years. Beginning first as a subject of scientific interest only, the study of the bacteria 
fm milk has proved to be of vital importance, not only to the dairyman, but to all persons whe 
have an interest in public health problems. In the last few years there has developed in out 
large cities a keen interest in pn a of the city milk supply. Today there is no more 
pe gwen subject affecting the k producer, distributer or consumer than their relations to 

bacteria of milk, and public mith officials are also recognizing the subject as one of which 
they mrust take cognizance. All dairy students today must learn the facts which are known, and 
ao dairy course is complete without a full consideration of this su 

Tho book is strictly r yee and contains the most recently determined facts in the newest 

thod: It © rounding out of the ripe experience of Dr. Conn. No class room, 
aberetore oy Wheary will’be com; — without it. Fully illustrated with 8 original pictures. 3 


$1.3 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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Ashland Bldg. 315 4th Ave., New York 

FARM LIVE STOCK OF GREAT BRITAIN 
BY ROBERT WALLACE. The author deals extensively with the origin, principles of 
division, tion, and diseases of the best-known families of horses, cattle, sheep 

and swine. It contains, besides many interesting facts about farm live stock, an unusual number 
ef intricate and instructive calculations such as those relating to the cost of producing a given 
of beef, pork, or mutton, and the various dairy trials carried on in Great Britain and 

and beef cattle are exhaustively described, as are also the results of crosses 


America. Dairy and 
from the different pure-bred classes. Tho breeding of zebra and quagga hybrids and the success 
attending these efforts have been touched upon % large amount of valuable veterinary advice 
@ intermingled with other useful matter. It . lendidly nator pow Bg my Siastented, 
while its pages teem with information which no who desires to be 
up-to-date in his methods. 150 pages. Gx inches. Cloth. x 


Ashland Meco 315 4th Ave., New York 
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food of that kind for more than a 
dozen families in the neighborhood. 

Mr Miller has been raising Pon- 
derosa tomatoes for several years, 
and he says that it requires diligent 
watering and systematic training of 
the vines to bring the vegetable to 
its full development. With good soil, 
and plenty of sunlight, the plants 
grow rapidly. Although of immense 
size, the tomatoes are almost seed- 
less, as compared with some of the 
smaller fruiting kinds. 

Several of Mr Miller’s neighbors, 
who procured plants of this variety, 
have not had the same success, possi- 
bly for lack of patience and not giv- 
ing them proper attention. Mr Miller 
was able to show the first ripe toma- 
toes, and their size and the thrifti- 
ness of his stalks have been a suf- 
ficient cause to excite the envy of 
many persons in his district. 


Lime Needed by Many Soils 








Many of the soils in the Mississippi 
and Ohio valleys are sour, or, at 
This defect ts 
successfully 
corrected by the addition of lime. 
This point has een brought out very 
forcibly during the last few years, 
since alfalfa began to attract atten- 
tion in the corn belt states. Alfalfa 
will not thrive on soil the least bit 
sour. It is such a valuable forage 
plant, however, that many tests were 
made to determine the difficulty. In 
a majority of cases it was found that 
by the addition of lime, thus correct- 
ing the acidity, they will - produce 
large crops of alfalfa regularly. The 
addition of lime, however, does not 
always result-in larger yields, but it 
was usually found that in fields 
which made the heaviest tonnage it 
was due to the fact that the soils 
were not sour. 

Soils which produce good crops of 
red clover will probably not be ab- 
solutely in need of liming. On the 
other hand, when there is difficulty 
in getting a stand of clover, or where 
this crop does not thrive, even when 
once started, lime can be applied 
profitably. 

Corn and other cultivated crops do 
not thrive well on sour soils, but they 
are not nearly so sensitive as clovers, 
consequently, where lime can be se- 
cured at a comparatively reasonable 
figure it pays to apply it to all soils 
where s“urness exists, or even where 
it is suspected. 

Sour soils result from lack of 
drainage, consequently, the addition 
of lime alone will not be sufficient. 
The land must be thoroughly tiled 
and be kept in first-class condition 
by proper methods of tillage and the 
addition of humus. After these 
things have been attended to, the 
lime can be added with every. pros- 
pect of success. 

The Indiana experiment station 
points out that the most satisfactory 
method of determining whether or 
not a soil is in need of lime is to 
fake a trial application on a patch 
of alfalfa some time before seeding 
the entire field. Such an experiment 
may result in saving the expense of 
liming and is well worth making, es- 
pecially where there is serious doubt. 
In many instances, however, partic- 
ularly in limestone regions, the soil 
naturally contains enough of this ma- 
terial for all ordinary crops. It has 
been found, however, that even in 
sections interlaid with limestone, lime 
may be profitably added, as it ap- 
pears that there is no direct relation 
between the lime in thie surface 
layer and the rock upon which it 
also rests. 

Lime can be applied in several 
forms. Carbonate ‘of lime, or the or- 
dinary lime of commerce, gives good 
results. Unburned limestone, ground 
to about the fineness of a kernel of 
wheat, does very well. The amount 
to be applied will depend entirely 
upon the needs of the soil, but prob- 
ably not less than two tons per acre 
should be used, and sometimes more 
than this is profitable. 





“Try a Little Adv in A A.” 





War Against “Railroaded” Apple 


Now is the time to fight the apple 
maggot, or railroad worm. This is 
one of the most common pests of 
early and sweet apples, and it fre- 
quently attacks winter fruit as well. 
especially Baldwin. Readers should 
not confuse the railroad worm with 
the codling worm of the apple. The 
latter usually eats the core of the 
apple and then bores a large hole 
to the surface. It is white or pink- 
ish, has distinct feet, and a dark 
brown head. The railroad worm, or 
apple maggot, is much smaller, is 
shaped like a maggot, has no feet, 
no distinct head, and makes tunnels 
here and there through the pulp of 
the apple. If the tunnels run close 
to the skin they will show through 
on the outside as irregular, dark, 
wandering marks. 

As all experienced horticulturists 
know, the railroad worm cannot be 
poisoned by spraying, as can the cod- 
ling worm. The latter is hatched 
from an egg.laid outside-the apple 
and must eat its way into the fruit. 
Hence, it is readily killed by poi- 
sonous spray. The railroad worm is 
hatched from an egg laid beneath the 
skin of the fruit, hence the. young 
maggot does not enter from the oxrt- 
side of the fruit, but eats from the 
beginning entirely within the pulp of 
the apple, where it is safe from any 
poisonous spray. 


How to Fight the Pest 


The New Hampshire agricultural 
college is now mailing an interesting 
circular, No 14, on the apple maggot, 
written by WY C. O’Kane. He de- 
scribes the pests and gives the proper 
means of fighting them. Concerning 
the railroad worm, he says the parent 
insect that lays the egg from which 
the maggot hatches is a two-winged 
fly about the size of the common 
liouse fly. It looks like the house 
fly, except that its wings have dark 
zigzag marks on them. It appears 
in the orchard about the first week 
of July and soon begins laying eggs, 
especially in early fruit. These flies 
may ilve until September, continuing 
to lay eggs all the time. The mam 
got that hatches from the eggs al- 
ways feeds within the pulp of the 
apple until after the apple has 
dropped from the tree. Then as soon 
as the fruit becomes mellow or starts 
to rot the maggot bores its way out 
and down into the ground 2 or 8 
inches and remains there throughout 
the fall and winter. It does not 
move after it goes into the ground, 
but contracts and becomes brown and - 
hard-looking like a flax seed. It is 
from these objects that the adult 
flies emerge the following summer to 
again lay eggs under the skin of the 
apple. 

The means of fighting the railroad 
worm is to remove the apples as soon 
as they fall, and prevent the young 
maggots coming out and going into 
the ground. Very early fruit, such as 
Early Harvest, will be fairly mellow 
when it falls from the tree, and will 
soon begin to rot. Henge, the mag- 
gots will be getting out in a few 
days, and no time should. be lost in 
Picking up the fallen fruit. Prof 
O’Kane advises farmers -to pick up 
the early varieties as often as twice 
@ week. Fall varieties like Porter 
and Congress should be picked up at 
least once a week. Winter varieties 
may go without picking up for two 
weeks. 

There is reason to believe files do 
not travel far, hence, if the fruit 
grower will keep his fruit cleaned up 
he is reasonably sure of having less 
difficulty with the pest. Live stock, 
such as hogs, sheep or cattle, become 
of serviee in picking up the windfal!s 
if given the opportunity. There is a 
Possibility that a few of the worms 
which enter the ground to spend the 
winter may stay there for two years 
instead of one before coming out as 
the adult fly. In this case there will 
still be some’ maggots and some flies 
on the fruit after picking up the 
drops. However, the amount will be 
much. less, and the fruit grower 
whould not become discouraged. 














Until :recently the Connecticut val- 
ley produced two main varieties of 
tobacco, one called broadleaf, culti- 
vated in this region since colonial 
days, and the other, called Havana 
seed, a comparatively recent introduc- 
tion from Cuba. Both varieties are 


grown for cigar wrappers and binders 
and produce the highest quality of to- 
bacco for this purpose. In 1900 a new 
method of tobacco culture was intro- 
duced in Connecticut, where a new 


variety from Sumatra was grown un- 
der cloth shade, The-purpose of this 
cheese-cloth-li covering of the 
fields was to protect the tender to- 
bacco plants from storm, to aid in 
conserving soil moisture in the fields 
in time of drouth, and to shade the 
plants so that .a thinner, finer‘and 
better appearing leaf would be de- 
veloped. The first samples of leaf 
grown by this method created great 
interest and enthusiasm among to- 
bacco men, a@nd the crops so raised 
sold for heretofore undreamei-of 
price ;. 


Succeeding crops for a time proved 
a disappointment. The manufactur- 
ers who used this tobacco found that 
while there were some leaves that 
suited their purposes admirably, and 
were worth the large price paid for 
them, other leaves were either too 
thin, too thick, too long or too short, 
or otherwise undesirable for the eco- 
nomical and successful covering of 


_the 


LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 
DETAILS OF TOBACCO BREEDING 


How a Desired Type of Plant Is Procured and Others Elimin- 
ated—-Flowering Habits Illustrated and Briefly Told—Seed 
Saved Under Proper Conditions—-By A. D. Shamel 


provided 
the envelope opens so that the pollen- 





that at just about the time | 


bearing anthers protrude the anthers | 


open and automatically shed their 
abundance of pollen, some of which 
is likely to fall upon and fertilize 
the pistil of the same flower. There 
is a short period at this stage, how- 
ever, just before the anthers open, 
that the envelope opens so that bees 
can crawl down the envelope and se- 
cure the honey-like substance at the 
base of the envelope. In passing in 
and out of the envelope at this time 
busy bees jostle the antlers, 
which frequently open prematurely 
and spill some of their pollen over 
the bodies of the bees before fertiliz- 
ing the pistil. In this way crossing 
is accomplished naturally. In order 
to prevent this crossing, the writer 
covered the seed head of the plant 
shortly before the flowers opened 
with a light but strong manila paper 
bag, large enough to admit of the full 
development of the seed head without 
interfering with the plant in any way, 


but at the same time protecting the 
tobacco flowers from the danger of 
crossing. 


Methods of Saving Seed 


It was found that the seed devel- 
oped perfectly under the paper bag. 
Consequently, over a thousand care- 
fully selected plants were saved for 
seed production, and the seed heads 
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Different Stages ia the Deveiopment of the Tobacco Flower 


cigars. These manufacturers decided 
that this proportion of undesirable 
leaves was too great for profitable 
use of the crop, and refused to buy 
further of this tobacco. 
Systematic Tobacco Breeding Work 
A careful study of the tobacco 
fields under shade revealed the fact 


that instead of a uniform crop of one 
variety of plants there existed 19 dis- 


tinct varieties, with markedly differ- 
ent leaves and other characteristics. 


The main crops were grown from seel 
originally imported from Sumatrs, 
while @ small acreage was grown 
from Cuban seed. The change of 
soil and climate and intéercrossing, 
had resulted in the breaking up of 
the Sumatra variety into 14 varieties, 
and the Cuban variéty inta five new 
varieties. 

Charles Darwin found _that  to- 
bacco Was an exception to most 
plants, in that the self-fertilized seed 
of this plant did not deteriorate, as is 
the rule with self-fertilized séed of 
many other crops. The tobacco sced. 
he found, was naturally self-ferti- 
lized, except where bees and other 
insects carried the pollen from one 


flower to others, or from one plant to 
others, in their search for the honey 
secreted in the base of the flowers. 
The tobacco flower is perfect, that 
the stamens and pistil are borne 
the same envelope, and nature has 


iS, 


mM 


were covered with paper bag:. -Typ.- 
cal plants were seleciei of all the 19 
varieties of so-called Sumatra ani 
Cuban tobaccos,.and at the proper 
time the leaves of each plant were 
harvested, cured and fermented sep- 


arately, in order to compare the 
product of the individual plants of 
the different varieties. The s-ed of 


each plant was saved separately 
so labeled that it could 
identified, 

The following season, 1994, the self- 
fert'lized geed of each plant was 
soved in separate small sections in 
the regular tobacco seed beds, ana 
from these beds 10) representative 
Plants each were transplanted to sep- 
arate rows in the shideil tobacco 
fleld. The development of these rows 
of plants from individual self-fer- 
tilized seed plants was a revelation 
to the tobacco industry, ani to the 


and 
be readily 


many plant breeders who. visited the. 
field. 

A study of the cured leaves from 
these diferent varieties proved that 


the mixture of varieties 
inal fields was the direct 
failure of the industry. Some of th> 
varieties proved to be absolutely 
worthléss, and not only this, but very 
detrimental, because the leaves were 
brittle, bitter, or of objectionable 
appearance, and of such shape and 
size as to be very costly in cutting 
cigar wrappers. One vyariety of 
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Sr tried and tested machine with a clean 

low down, with heavy steady frame and big 

Will jast @ life time. 

These machines are the product of experience and “knowing how" 

are backed up by an 18 year record of square dealing and making good 
y are good machines tc trust. 

Let us tell yu the whole story 

Write today for 
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it Simple, Powerful and Economical. 
disconnect it in an. instant and belt it wp to any other farm machine, from cream 
separator or washing machine to corn sheller or light dynamo. 


Waterloo Boy 


is a general utility engine and will prove the steadiest worker on the farm. 
so simple and convenient that a woman or boy can run it. 
“Waterloo Boy” with all the superiority 


FARM 
PUMP 


Starts easy 


For Efficienc$ and Service the year 


\ Buttercup Cream Separator 


olden dollars out of the cream— 
It's a 
record. Built 
Light running, sanitary 


butter fat. 
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Mi" TwoPY Orit Earners) 


This 14 H. P. Waterloo Boy Farm Pump Engine 
is the simplest, lightest, strongest gasoline engine for its size and 


It is geared up directly to the pump by a strong double back gear. 


You can 


* and 


Engine 


It is 











rt patented Open Throat 
~ Elbow with sliding door regulates the 
biast of our blower through our exible Distributer. 

Sea It increases the capacity of your silo, mixes, distributes and 
firmly packs pe feed os yo Ey pit prevents the 

* ilin he Ensilaége. aves cost in labor oy 3 
. sin. ans ia ontrial. Thousandsinuse. “Nething 


again. Fits any blower. 


like it.” We Pay the Freight. 


“I eaved several times the price of your distributer in one season, 
for I did not have the spoiled ensilage! pad te Prereee years.” 


ene mew ons Distributer received from you last season have given sat- 
hree men in the silo could not pas and oa as one with 


Three 
r Distributer. 1 find the ensilage more va 
tributi 


work than two men in the old way.’ 


W. W. BATEMAN G@O., 


Would not think of filling a silo withows it.” 


“am pleased with your distributer. With it we hada 
better ohn B. 
“I am pleased with the “Better Way” Distributer. I have been using silos s for 

one with so little labor and e 

ST sa aeg—eapea cee atte filled w 50 lite labor and one 
IF ‘you Own . A SILO, Write Now for Our Special Offer? 


152 3a St.. Boonville, Ind. 


Now is the time to order one. 
WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS LIKE THESE: 
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Dickman, Defiance, Ohio. 1 
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Ramsey, Annandale, N, J. 
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with less power 
than any other cutter. 








set 


Always ready for business; easy 
'Durabiy 


up. and operate; never clogs. 
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Shortsville, N. 


25 Dist 
Box 11 
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| to fill the highest silos. 


Save Money On 
Your Ensilage Cutter 


Don't decide till you get our prices and 
facts to prove absolutely incomparable 
quality. No other silage cutter cuts en 
Silage and dry fodder so quickly, on so little power 
| at #0 little cost as the world-famous 


Gale-Baldwin 


to preve itto you. Furnished with elevators 
Safety fly wheel, safety treacle lever. 
Cut 4 different lengths, cut fastest, feed easiest. 
Don't wait! Write now for 
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feed table. 
oa F acts, Address 


without travelin 
prices and Free 


The Belcher & Taylor A. T. 


Box 60, 





makers everywhere. * 
The most ard best 
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of presses. Horse and steam & ard 
power. Send forcatalog. 


Collins Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Mt. 
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Continuous Opening 
Best Materials 
Braced Door Frame 
Adjustable Doors 
Permanent Ladder 
Three Styles 

Five kinds lumber 


SILOS 


The kind ‘‘Uncle Sam"’ uses. Best 
end cheapest. Send for catalog. 
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SILO FILLING 
MACHINERY 


0S BLOWER and Travel. 
ing FEED TABLE . 


Made 
in 
sizes to 
suit all 
wants 
from 5 to 
15 H P.Engine 
Bold on their own merits, 
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No Money Required | with Order 


Write for catalog and oe An _ a will do. 
The E.W. ROSS CO., Box 52, Springfield, +0. 
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' ' GET POWER 
The Supply Comes From Food. 





if we get power from food why not 
atrive to get all the power we can. 
That is only possible by use of skill- 
fully selected food that exactly fits the 
requirements of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a 
poor fire is not a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to select 
the: right food to fit my needs, I suf- 
fered grievously for a long time from 
stomach troubles,” writes a lady from 
a little town in Missouri. — 

“It seemed as if I would never be 
able to find out the sort of food that 
was best for me. Hardly anything that 
I could eat would stay on my stom- 
ach, Every attempt gave me heart- 
burn and filled my stomach with gas. 
I got thinner and thinner until I lit- 
erally became a living skeleton and 
~ ae Was compelled to keep to my 

ed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded 
to try Grape-Nuts food, and it had 
such good effect from the very begin- 
ning that I have ’ept up its use ever 
since. Was surprised at the ease 
with which I digested it. It proved to 
be just what I needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the 
heartburn, the inflated feeling which 
gave me so much pain disappeared. 
My weight gradually increased from 
98 to 116 pounds, my figure rounded 
out, my strength came back, and I 
am now able‘ do my housework and 
enjoy it. Grape-Nuts food did it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

A ten days’ trial will show anyone 
some facts about food, 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a rea- 
gon.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, truc, and full of human 
interest. ‘ 





NEWTON’S HEAVE 
“ano iabicestion CURE 


YWANOLLIGNOD saa 





TO HEAVES. 


The first or second $1.00 can cures Heaves, The third 
‘@ can ts guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY (0., Toledo, Ohiv 


BALE 18 sos HAY. 


Our “Cyclone” 3 stroke self sed hay press is 
the latest, most powerful and most efficient 
press on the market. Each circle of the team 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Sumatra and one variety of Cuban 
tobacco proved to be ideal, and pro- 
duced greatly improved and more 
valuable tobaccos. 

Further experiments showed that 
the desirable Cuban variety which 
was called the Hazelwood Cuban was 
best suited for Connecticut valley 
conditions, and from this start the 
industry has been developed to a high 
state of profitableness: to the grow- 
ers and has become a very important 
part of the Connecticut valley to- 
bacco industry. 


Growing Costly Fur in America 

The Arabi or Karakule sheep, 
originating in Bokhara, central Asia, 
belongs to the long wool family, from 
which all broad-tail varieties descend. 
These sheep crossed on the natives‘ of 
any country result in a high grade of 
mutton and in costly Asiatic furs. Dr 
Cc. C. Young of Texas has made a care- 








-ful study of the value of these Kara- 


kule sheep to the live stock interests 
of America. As is well known, it is 
exceedingly difficult to secure breeding 
stock from central Asiay as these ani- 
mals are religiously guarded. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in bringing 15 bucks 
to America, and they are now on his 
ranch in northwestern Texas, and will 
be used in connection with the sheep 
already in the country in producing 
the high price furs for which there is 
so great a demand, 

Dr Young is convinced by_ his own 
observation and by experiments in 
this country, as well as in the old 
world, where his father has been 
raising fur for 30 years, that the best 
results can be secured by crossing the 
Karakule bucks on some of the long 
wool breeds, particularly the Lincoln- 
shire, although excellent furs have 
been secured from Leicesters, Cots- 
wolds and the Wensleydales. Fur 
thus produced possesses a luster al- 
most equal to the Angora goat, and is 
far superior to anything that Asia can 
produce. Experiments in America, 
conducted by such men as Goodnight, 
Albright and others, prove . conclu- 
sively that we can produce furs that 
will excel in beauty and luster the 
Persian lamb skins sold in the United 
States. Dr Young states that his ex- 
perience is limited to crossing on the 
Lincolnshires, Shropshires and Me- 
rinos. 

Dr Young has the skin of a three- 
quarter bred Karakule Shropshire, 
which was priced at $10. In his 
opinion the Shropshire produces 2 
much better skin than the Merino, 
because of the fact that the Shrop- 
shire stands between the short or 
tight wool and the long wool sheep. 
The half-bred Karakule Lincolnshire 
is so much superior to all the others 
that he believes we must confine our- 
selves entirely to the long wool 
breeds in making this cross. There is, 
however, very little difference be- 
tween the young of the Lincoln and 
the Cotswold when crossed with the 
Karakule. 


Breeding Animals Scarce 


As the supply of Karakule bucks is 
limited, it will be necessary to depend 
largely upon half breeds, probably, 
to bring about the improvement de- 
sired. Dr Young thinks it safe to say 
that the average skin produced by 
crossing the half-bred Karakule Lin- 
cola bucks with any of the long wool 
breeds will bring from $5 to-$10. This, 
however, is not the only advantage 
gained by the injection of Arabi blood. 
This introduction produces a mutton 
far superior in quality to that of ordi- 
nary sheep, and the animals are a 
great deal hardier. The progeny has 
much size and excellent constitution. 
The animals grow rapidly, are pe- 
culiarly able to withstand severe 
drouth and cold weather, can live on 
a small amount of food, seem to pre- 
fer to stay out in storms and produce 
mutton that is wonderfully sweet ané 
tender; consequently, profit from the 
introduction of Karakule biood comes, 
not only from furs of the animal, but 
from more and better mutton as well. 
Experiments show that the injection 

f 25% of Karakule blood into Merino 
sheep will neutralize the sheepy taste 


_had 
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of the meat, making high-grade mut- 
ton, with a characteristic flavor of its 
own. 

By a carefully prepared statement 
Dr Young shows that by starting with 
250 Lincolnshire ewes and introducing 
at the beginning of the third year 
five full-blooded ule bucks, the 
value of the sheep alone is increased 
by $20,000 because of this injection of 
valuable blood. This increase is 
brought about by 100 Karakule grades 
to be retained as breeding bucks, to be 
sold to breeders for at least $150 each, 
and 500 lambs killed for fur at $10 
each, making a total of $20,000 above 
what would be secured if this Arabi 
blood had not been introduced, 


Feed Silage When Pastures Fail 


E. C. BENNETT, 


Dairy farmers suffered a great loss 
this summer because of the drouth. 
The pastures were burned up and fur- 
nished practically no feed. The milk 
yield went far below the point of 
profit. There is now no lack of feed 
because the green corn can be used, 
but it is impossible to recover the 
former milk yield, and so the loss con- 
tinues. Had there been something 
to supplement the pasture in July the 
milk shrinkage would not have oc- 
curred. The attention of the farm- 
ers has been most seriously called to 
proposed methods for providing sup- 
plenientary feed when needed in the 
future. It is easy to see that if we 








be large enough to feed the last of 


a variety of corn which would 


in advance how much to save for 
summer. If silage is left unprotected 
the top will spoil before it is needed, 
either in summer or winter. If the 
top is covered with wet chaff and 
straw well tramped and wetted, and 
oats sown thick on top, the oats will 
grow and form a mat and save the 
silage beneath, especially if a little 
Soil is placed on top of the wet straw. 
When pasture fails all that is neces- 
sary is to remove the matted oat 
growth in order to reach good silage. 
Land is now so high in price that 
pasturage, as well as hay, is expen- 
sive. Silage cuts down the summer 
and winter feed bills. 

Probably there will be summers 
when the pasture needs supplement- 
ing, but when it will still furnish a 
share of the feed. In this case the 
silage from a large silo would not 
be fed fast enough to prevent spoil- 
ing on the exposed surface. In such 
a case, instead of removing all the 
protecting mat at a time, remove it 
from a part of the silo. It can be cut 
with’ a hay knife and laid to one 
side. Then after feeding down 12 or 
15 inches replace this green protec- 
tive mat and remove a new slice 


Caring for Cream 
The dairy bureau of department of 
at Washington recently 
received letters from nearly 300 
creameries, located in 27 states, in 
which they report the amount of sour 


or off-flavored cream received to be 
from 2 to 100% of the total receipts, 
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June and from that time on, that we 
could protect ourselves, but we have 
no such corn. Corn is a giant grass. 
We can raise it when it is too dry 
for pasture grass to grow. So the 
problem comes down to this: Can we 
save some corn this fall for feed next 
summer when pastures are short? 

Fortunately, the answer to this is 
in the affirmative. Make silage of the 
corn. Comparatively few have as yet 
availed themselves of the benefits of 
Summer silage, but those who have 
are as emphatic regarding its value as 
are the much larger number of men 
who use winter silage. It happened 
this way: Here and there a farmer 
found he had silage left after pas- 
ture was good, so he discontinued 
feeding it. Later the pasture failed 
and he commenced again to feed 
silage, and found that it answered 
the purpose admirably. Smaller silos 
for summer use are used occasionally, 
as the amount fed daily from the 
large silo might not be enough to 
prevent it from spoiling on the ex- 
posed surface. 

The small silo thus has this ad- 
vantage. A method that would pre- 
vent loss in the large silo would be 
very advantageous, for no one can tell 


and the average shows 60% of the 
cream to be of inferior quality. 

In order to overcome the great loss 
necessarily sustained from the sale 
of the butter made from poor cream, 
@ large number of creameries are now 
buying cream and paying for it ac- 
cording to quality and they are re- 
ceiving a premium for the finest but- 
ter. During the period of low prices 
the closest economy and sound busi- 
ness calculations are necessary to 
success and more attention should be 
given to the care of cream, not only 
at the farm, but also at the creamery. 
There are two words in the English 
language on which the fate of quality 
hinges and they are: Clean and cold. 

What most concerns the creamery 
men and patrons is the.positive fact 
that high temperatures will make 
Poor cream; poor cream makes a low 
grade butter; low grade butter brings 
low prices; and low prices cause dis- 
satisfaction. In short, it pays well, te 
properly care for cream and handle 
it on a quality basis. 





Heating the Whey to 155 degrees 
will improve its feeding value and also 
eliminate many of the cbjectionable 
flavors found in cheese. 
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was the first device made by man for producing power. It 
will be the last hope of the human race. When all other 
natural resources have been exhausted the windmill will still 


. _ * ADVERTISEMENT | [9] 181 
remain, and will probably furnish 


light, heat and power for the 


remnant of the human race. In the interim, between the beginning and the end (where we 
now are) it makes a greater return to the people in proportion to its cost than an 

other machine. It does more cheaply,’ and with less attention, the thing whic 
it is fitted to do, than any other power. 


The wind blows everywhere and is free. With a windmill the expense for oil 
and repairs is the only one, and that is trifling. An engine requires much more in 
the way of oil and repairs, and fuel—which is the great expense—has to be added_ 


The windmill dees not require an experienced man to operate it. It is so simpie that 
anyone can understand its workings. 

A well-made windmill is a durable machine. The driving shaft of a windmill runs 
only about one-fifth as fast as the crank shaft of an engine of the same power. A 
good windmil! will outlast several engines doing the same amount of work. 

The best farmers, everywhere, use windmills generally for pumping water. In every 
progressive farming community the windmill is the most conspicuous object. It towers above 
most groups of farm buildings. oa 

All the world knows that the Aermotor Company made the first steel windmills and steel tow- 
ers, and made the steel windmill and steel tower business _It is believed that, since the business 
was fairly established, it has made, and continues to make, more than half the world’s supply of 
windmills. In the Aermotor the plan of back-gearing was first introduced into windmill con- 

, struction. By this means the power of the swiftly running wheel is utilized without operating 
the pump too fast. 


The peculiar form of Aermotor wheel, which gives it great power, also enables it 
to run in the lightest breeze. No windmill has yet been made which equals the Aermotor in its 
light-running qualities. The form of the wheel is exactly nght. 


rama! is another of the important features of the Aermotor There are no complicated parts to get out of order. There are no devices re- 
quiring skillful adjustment. Every part is solid, substantial and durable. 

The main bearings of the Aermotor have large dust-proof oil pockets which afford the best possible means of lubrication. The other bearings 
have automatic oil cups. 

The Aermotor has thoroughly demonstrated its staying qualities. In a)most any community Aermotors can be found which have 
been doing duty for fifteen, eighteen or twenty years. And these old Aermotors were made before the days of the heavy gears and the shaft- 
—— arms which are easily turned in their sockets so as to give new and perfect bearings for the slafts in case tlicy have become worn through 
ove ing or neglect. The present Aermotors are sure to be more durable and serviceable than the earlier oncs. 


The galvanizing of Aermotor outfits has had much to do with their popularity. Aermotor galvanizing is real galvamizing, It 
is the best that can be done and will last a lifetume. Aermotors which were galvanized twenty years ago 
are as good as ever. 

The Aermotor Company has been buliding for the ages. It has always been working toward the 
building up of a great and permanent business. It has succeeded so well that Aermotors are as well known in 
South America and South Africa as in the United States Dealers in Aermotor goods are found everywhere. 
When you want anything in the Aermotor line you can get it and get it quickly. 


AERMOTOR PRICES AND POLICIES 


When the Aermotor Company commenced the manufacture of the windmill it reduced the cost of wind 
power to one-sixth of what it had been. It advertised its prices. It made the best thing that could be 
made and at the lowest price at which it could be made It uses no traveling men. It made so good an 
article that one half the world's business came to it art stayed with it. It 1s dog the same thing with 
the gasoline engine’ Where one goes others follow, and we are turning them out in great quantities, to 
the delight of Aermotor friends everywhere. We could send smart traveling salesmen to see you and persuade you to pay $25 or $50 more for a windmill or 
an engine, and it would be worth it—not to you, but to us. But there are plenty of reading and thinking men who prefer to save their own time and money 


and deal in the Aermotor way. ; 
AERMOTOR GASOLINE ENGINES 


Wherever a windmill is suitable for the work, an Aermotor furnishes the cheapest and most satisfactory power for 
pumping But there are some places where a good wind exposure cannot be had. There are other places where power is wanted 
only temporarily. Sometimes tenants are obliged to supply their own power for operating the pump and do not wish to put up a 
windmill which they will have to leave behind them when they move To supply the demand for a pumping power for such cases 
the Aermotor Company makes a gasoline engine which can be attached to ‘‘any cld pump’ in thirty minutes. It is sold complete 
and ready to connect to the pump for 50, F. O. B. Chicago 

For ranch purposes, or for handling large quantities of water, a heavy back-geared pumping engine is supplied for 
$100.00 ail complete, ready to receive the well fittings, which can be set up in working order within an hour after it is received. 
It is capable of raising sixty barrels of water an hour to an elevation of one hundred feet. 

For running » the Aermotor Company makes a line of General Pu Power Engines. The 2 4. P. Hopper 
Cooled Engine sells for $75.00, 4 H. P., $125.00. All prices are F O. B. Chicago. 

These engines are fitted with the Aermotor galvanized steel pulleys. Who ever heard of a galvanized stee! pulley? N 
one. Nor did any one ever hear of a galvanized steel windmill, or steel tower, until the Aermotor Company produced them. 
These galvanized pulleys are sure to revolutionize the pulley business. “They are light, strong, cannot be broken, and are wonder- 
¥ d cheap A set of seven he a oH P. engine is sold for only $8.00. A set of seven pulleys for the 
4H. P. engine selis for $11.90. We also furnish one pulley free with each power 
engine; but to anyone thinking of buying an engine. who writes us within one week 
from the appearance of this advertisement, stating in what paper he saw it. we will 
furnish free, with each 2 H. P engine or larger, $5 00 worth of pulleys of any size 
which you may select for either engine or line shaft, provided the order is sent in de 
fore January Ist, 1912 Pulleys for the line shait—being used where they are protecteb 
from the weather—are not galvanized. 
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AERMOTER STEEL PULLEYS 


























ere PRICES MAGNETO FREE 
Pulley of Face. 
Peri 1 Pate Ali Aermotor Power En are fitted with a 
6 ? 78 35 free. Batteries are not used with these engines. You have no 
F 3 H 7 4 iguiies_Nesiies when you buy Aermotor Gasoline Engines 
u ? 1% tw with the Aermotor magneto. We don t believe that any- 
a4 : 4 4 Ne ee es Sg nana 
: | Hr +2 take any other engine as a gift. For full : write ewan SE = . 
4 2b 270 : 
=saros Chi 
=== Aermotor Company 2°16 w. 12 street Chicago 
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~- Good Prices Insure Farmers’ Profits 
3 Crop Prospects and the Future of -Values 





Unprecedented Drouth in Europe and England--Good Times Abroad, Where Government Fosters Associated 
Effort — The Co-operative Movement Worldwide — The United States Can’t Stop It — Folly of the Present 
Destructive Policy Here —It Makes Indictable for Conspiracy Almost Any Form of Agricul- 
tural, Labor or Financial Co-operation — Wise Regulation Instead of Destruction 


Editorial written expressly for American Agriculturist by its editor- 
in-chief, as a result of personal investigation of conditions in 
foreign lands as well as in the United States and Canada. 


USINESS is good and in- 
dustry humming throuygh- 
out the world, with the 
single exception of the 
United States. 
Yet natural conditions are much 
the same in Europe as in America. 
The midsummer drouth in Eng- 


land and throughout that portion of. 


Europe north of Italy, has been rela- 
tively more severe than in the United 
States. 

Germany, France and England are 
parched, brown and withered far 
more generally than is the case in 
this country. 


Crop Shortages in Other Lands 


The early harvested grains in 
Europe and England made a fair 
yield, but there is an awful shortage 
in all minor crops, fruits and vege- 
tabies. 

There will be a consequent decline 
in the supply of beef, pork and mut- 
ton raised in Europe and Great 
Britain. 

Russia will probably have less 
wheat than was expected. 

The monsoon, or rain-laden winds, 
are coming too late to save grain 
and other crops over large areas in 
India. 

Thus far the planting and growing 
season in the Argentine has been bet- 
ter than during the drouthy season 
of last year and previously. 


Hot Weather Around the World 


Meanwhile the great heat that did 
so much damage in the United States 
during early July, spread around the 
globe. Temperatures of 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit have caused relatively 
more suffering and loss in the Brit- 
ish Isles and on the Continent than 
in America. 

Many sections over there are as 
badly burnt up as the worst stricken 
spots here. 

Fine rains in late July and early 
August have helped crop prospects 
over much of the United States. 


Higher Prices for Farm Products 


The foregoing conditions, together 
with increasing population at home 
and abroad, and continued gold pro- 
duction, insure good prices for 
everything our American farmers 
have to sell. 

But other commodity prices are 
slightly lower, and evidently are not 
to advance. The farmer won’t have 
to pay so much for farm and farm- 
ing supplies. 

Therefore, it looks as though 
American farmers, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, would receive fully 
as great a total value for their labors 
and crops of 1911 as was the case 
during the recent years of large 
prosperity. 

The Canadian grain crop is not 
over-large, and can hardly prevent 
the full range of prices which world- 
wide conditions warrant. 


Care in Marketing 
With reasonable care upon the 
part of producers not to glut the 
live stock market with cattle, sheep 
and hogs during the autumn months, 
their values will be well maintained. 
There is no valid ground what- 
ever for expecting materially lower 





prices for live or dead meats. Those 
who predict the same are deceiving 
themselves and the public. Such 
predictions may foster awful injury 
to our vast agricuitural interests, un- 
less stockmen and farmers and deal- 
ers fully realize the real truth of the 
situation. 


Why Times Are Good Abroad 

In spite of the incident of drouth, 
good times prevail abroad, business 
is active, the financial situation 
healthy, and there is confidence in 
the future of industry. This, in spite 
of political and social unrest. 

The Un'‘ted States is fully a year 
behind the rest of the world in this 


respect. 
With worldwide conditions funda- 
mentally strong and American 


finances recovered from the quite un- 
necessary bankers’ panic of 1907, 


NATURAL FORCES WILL COMPEL 
BETTER BUSINESS THROUGH- 
OUT THE UNITED STATES. 


The political unrest of a presiden- 
tial year therefore should not mate- 
rially retard the coming improve- 
ment in business, especially as the 
public seems to have discounted a 
change in the national administra- 
tion, including the senate as well as 
the presidency. 


The Worldwide Co-operative 
Movement 


Humanity is going forward, not 
back. 

Worldwide forces make the for- 
ward evolution irresistible. 

Individuals are associating into 
groups, societies, companies, corpq- 
rations. 

These groups, whether for social, 
religious, political, labor, agricul- 
tural, financial or industrial pur- 
poses, are likewise co-operating for 
larger efficiency. 

The same 
among nations. 

The units of the British empire, 
while increasingly independent, yet 
are more closely combining for their 
general welfare. 

In our own states uniformity of 
laws and association of effort are 
factors making for progress. 

Yet in America it is imperative to 
guard against usurpation of state 
rights by the federal government, 
even more jealously than Canada, 
South Africa and Australia are safe- 
guarding their rights within the em- 
pire. 


Nothing Can Stop Co-operation 


And now the nations. themselves 
are coming together. The pending 
arbitration treaties between the 
United States, Great Britain and 
France should be duly ratified in 
proper form by the senate, as a 
crown to the worldwide ‘‘get-to- 
gether movement.” The pending 
treaties with Central America also 
should be ratified as an incident to 
this end. 

No human power can restrain this 
movement toward associated effort. 

It is a natural and logical step in 
the onward march of civilization. 

Instead of seeking to destroy it, 
this forward development should be 


movement prevails 


supervised by governmental author- 
ity, so tha’ it may be co-operation for 
the many rather than combination 
for the few. 

But the warfare of unrestricted 
competition is passing away much 
more rapidly even than is passing 
the resort to arms in political dis- 
putes between nations. 


No Going Back to.the Stagecoach 
Era 


The world will not return to the 
competition of the past, any more 
than it will replace railroads with 
stagecoaches! 

This fundamental truth has long 
been recognized by other nations, 
especially by Germany, which in 
many respects is now the best man- 
aged of any people. 


The United States Behind the 
Times 

European nations have a construc- 
tive policy for the promotion of their 
industries and for’the popular wel- 
fare. 

Those governments not only per- 
mit associated effort, but encour- 
age it. 

They especially help the farmer 
and artisan to pool issues and co- 
operate for mutual benefit. 

Hence, in Europe, confidence now 
prevails in business, however eager 
the agitation for further social or 
political reform. 

Even the Irish, with opposing 
views in religion and politics, have 
discovered that they can co-operate. 
The government has encouraged the 
movement, until agricultural and in- 
dustrial regeneration are now doing 
more for Ireland than any amount 
of political home rule! 


Making Criminals of Co-operators 


The United States is the only. na- 
tion that still seeks to sweep back 
with a legal broom the universal 
flood of co-operation. 

Instead of encouraging associated 
efficiency by wise regulation, Uncle 
Sam seeks to destroy it by compelling 
disintegration. * 

No other government would indict 
for conspiracy the officers of a farm- 
ers’ association whose purpose was 
righteous mutual benefit. The United 
States has indicted the New England 
milk producers” union! 

Under such strained interpretation 
of legal technicalities, the federal ad- 
ministration can indict and destroy 
any associated marketing effort by 
two or more citizens in different 
states, whether it be a labor union, 
farmers’ organization or industrial 
combination. No“uch union of grain 
growers, fruit growers, or live stock 
men is now safe from indictment. 

Still worse, the supreme court has 
arrogated to itself the power to say 
whether any such effort is “‘reasgon- 
able or unreasonable,”’ and therefore 
whether it should be permitted or de- 
stroyed! 


The Situation Intolerable 
Meanwhile congress is aghast at 
the situation, and in a quandary as 
to how to wisely regulate combina- 
tion so as not to destroy associated 
effort, but rather encourage co-opera- 
tion for the general welfare. , 





Present conditions are intolerable 
that thus render illegal practically 
all labor, agricultural and commer- 
cial interstate groups associated for 
mutual benefit. 

Monopoly may be regulated with- 
out destroying industry. 

Let us build up, not tear down. 

The American people are migrat- 
ing to the freer conditions of Canada 
fast enough, without being forced 
out of the United States by a legal 
tyranny based upon economic error. 

The news this week, that when the 
House meets at Washington in regu- 
lar session next December, it will 
make the remedying of this intoler- 
able situation its chief business, is 
the best news in many a day. 


Take Care of the Farmer 


Nation and state must ever keep 
in view the welfare of our basic in- 
dustry—agriculture. 

It is peculiarly, important to do so 
at this time when the new competi- 
tion from Canada threatens our 
farmers under what will be practi- 
cally free trade in farm products 
from Canada. 

England has decayed because she 
has not only neglected her agricul- 
ture, but has actually discriminated 
against it. Old age pensions, gov- 
ernment labor bureaus, even a re- 
formed House of Lords, are but so 
much salve to Hngland’s sores, that 
will become increasingly serious un- 
til she reforms her land laws, gives 
her agriculture a fair chance, and 
provides education that will fit her 
youth for life’s work. 

Germany has rapidly become the 
greatest power in Burope through 
intelligently directed organization, 
natural methods of education that 
train each generation for efficiency, 
and by having always insured agri- 
cultural prosperity. There are no 
deserted farms in: Germany, no slums 
in her cities, no factories idle, few 
places placarded “For Sale or To 
Let.””* 

Our United States is a glorious 
country, but how much we have yet 
to learn. And how our beloved 
land will develop and prosper 
if nation and states will co-operate 
along right lines to advance rather 
than retard progress. 
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e Same Old Harvest Moon 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















Cash or 7~Wheat—, --Cora-, Oa, 
1911 1910 1911 1910 1911 1910 
-90% 1.01 -64% .61% .42 35% 
-95% 1.05% .71% .70% .44 40% 
~— 14% 72 499 «44 
oui 88% 1.05 42 60% .40 81 
Sibeoe oon 1.00 .67 -65 41% .36 
Minneapolis .. — 1.12 .65 59% .41% .32 
Liverpool .... Lil 1.20 43 8% — — 
Even though there is a predicted 


shortage in spring wheat in the US 
advices from Can of late contradict 
those of a few weeks ago, and the defi- 


cit on this side of the border line 
may be made up out of the output 
in Canadian northwest. Supply of 
field hands for harvesting pur- 
poses is said to be ample, and this 
also tended toward the easing off in 


wheat quotations. Sample grade No 2 
red at Chicago was quotable at 88 
@90c,. with No 2 northern, track lots, 
$1@1.05 for new, 1.10@1,12 old. For 


future delivery, Sept wheat 89@Q9l1c, 
with Dee 93@95 \%c. 

Substantial rains throughout por- 
tions of the corn belt and the weak- 
ness in wheat proved a burden too 
heavy for corn values to sustain. At 
Chicage, No 2 mixed 64@64%c p bu, 
Sept (4 @65c. 

The oats market is active at the 
lower level and wet weather, it is 
said, in the northwest is doing some 


damage to oats in the shock. Stand- 
ard oats are quoted at4 0% @41l%c 
p bu. 

Market is steady for rye with a 
fair demand and withdrawals §stiil 
practically nil. No 2, fresh receipts, 
sell at about 86%c, No 3 84c. 

A fairly good business is recotded 
in malting grades of barley. For 


really fey stock $1.15 is paid with the 
bulk of business going at 99c@$1.10. 
Low grade feeding barley 95c @$1.08 
according to condition, 

No particular change 
the timothy seed market, although 
quality is _covering a rather wide 
range. Sales of common to’ choice 
are at 11%@13%c p Ib, clover seed 
is % to %e higher with Oct con- 
tract seed quoted at 19% c, cash sales 
of country lots.of poor to choice 12@ 
18c, alsike 10@16c, German millet 1 
@1%c, hungarian 1@1%c, mustard 
seed 1@1 ec. 


is noted in 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE OCRBEAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 


1911.. 28 27 26 
1910.. 31 31 29 
1909.. 29 30% 22% 
1908... 24 24% 22% 


Butter 
At New York, supply of high grade 


fresh cmy butter is shorter, with de- 
mand exceeding available offerings, 
and prices slightly higher Choicest 


cmy butter in large lots sells as high 


as. 28c p Ib. Miscellaneous lots 21@ 
27c. State dairy in tubs 23@25%c 
p Ib. 

At Chicago, for very choice cmy 


butter 26c has been paid for the past 


few weeks, but an accumulation of 
both extra and medium qualities 
caused a decline to 25c for best, with 


22@24c being paid for good lots. 
Cheese 

At New York, general trading con- 
ditions are fair. Cheese is showing re- 
markable good condition for the sea- 
sch, and western and New York mar- 
kets are firmer. Holders are inclined 
te remain steady in their views’ on 


- 


‘average grades, and there is nothing 
in the situation to warrant any change 
in price range. Export operations 
have been checked by the strikes in 
Liverpooi, and steamships refusing 
freights. Specials sell at about 12%c 
p. lb, fey, colored 11% @12\c, daisies 
tec, skims 6@10c. 


At Chicago, market has continued 
quiet, with quotations little changed. 
American makes are about steady, 
with twins quoted at ll ‘sc p Ib, daisy 
13c, young America 13%5c; long- 
horn lia 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instancés are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured. 








Apples 
At New York, demand is fair for 
fey apples, with prices higher. 
Medium and low grade stock are in 


liberal supply, and show no improve- 
ment. Alexander, Wealthy and 
Duchess sell at $1.50@2.50 p_ bbl, 
Gravenstein 1.25@2.25, Sweet Bough 
1@1.50, Sour 1@1.75, Astrachan T5c 
@1.50, Pippin 1@1.75, Windfalls 50 
@i75c, crabapples, small 3@6, large 


2@2.0, 
Beans 

At New York, prices are again re- 
ported higher on choice marrow 
beans, with a very firm holding. 
Medium are steady at about $4 p 100 
Ibs, marrow 4.20, red kidney 6.20, 
yellow eye 8.55, lima 6.65. 


Eggs 


At New York, general features of 
the market remain unchanged; ar- 
rivals continue fairly iiberal, and 
quality of stock is running rather 
poorer. Strictly fey fresh gathered 
eges showing sareful grading and 
eandling, hold steady, and receipts 


are slightly less. Medium grades are 
accumulating -in receivers’ hands, and 


offered urgently, Fresh gathered “ex- 
tras” are quoted at 22@24c p doz, 
miscellaneous lots ranging down to 
so-called “dirties” 14@20c, storage 
eges 15@21c. State, Pa and nearby 
hennery white 24@30c, brown 23@ 
25c, mixed colors 17 @ 22c. 

At Chicago, the egg market has 


eased off and so-called ‘‘prime firsts”’ 
sold around 19%c p doz. Country 
candied eggs’in car lots are offered 
at 15@17%c. Some eggs are being 
taken from the coolers, mostly those 
which recently were stored. 


Fresh Fruits 

At New York, pears are selling 
slowly and the market is rather weak. 
Bartlett are quoted at $3@4.25 p bbl, 
Watermelon 1.50@2, Belle 1.50@2.25, 
Clapp’s Favorite 3@4.25, Scooter and 
Flemish Beauty 150@2. Peaches are 
prices continue 


in light receipts and r 
sirregular and low, at 50c @2 p car- 
rier. Plums 10@20c p S8-lb_ bskt. 


Grapes 75c@1 p carrier. Raspberries 
8@10c p pt, blackberries 10@16c p 
qt, huckleberries 8@20c. 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, market fairly 
steady on medium to low grades of 
old timothy, high grades are in light 
supply and firm. New hay when of 
fey quality occasionally sells at $1@ 
1.25 p 100 Ibs. Some ordinary stock 
from New York sells down to jvc; 
really prime, old timothy is quoted as 
high as 1.50, but little of this can be 
found. No 8 is selling at %%c@1, 
clover mixed 1.10@1.15, clover 80@ 
95c, long rye straw 7T5@S85c, oats or 
wheat 40c, 

At Chicago, timothy hay is in fair 
supply and steady. Demand is mod- 
erate and prairie hay is dull. Choicest 
timothy is quotable at $22.50 p ton, 
No 3 10, rye straw 7.50, oats 7, wheat 6. 


Mill Feeds % 

At New York, market continues 
steady for mill feeds, and demand is 
moderate, Bran, coarse western 
spring, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, sells 
as high as $24.85 p ton, standard mid- 
dlings 28.10, red@ dog 31.10, linseed 
oil meal 35.50, brewers’ mea! 1.60 p 
100 lbs, grits 1.61, flakes 1.95. 


Onions 


At New York, onions are selling 
freely when choice but poor stock is 
dragging. Long Island sells at $2.50@ 
2.75 p bbl, Orange Co (N Y) yellow 
1.75@2.25 p bag, red_1.50@2, white 
1.50@2.0, O white 1.25@i1.40 p cra, 
white 75¢@1.75 p ‘bskt, yellow 1@1.5 


is 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





" 





red 75¢@1.25, Ct valley yellow 2@ 
2.25 p 1 Ib bag. 
At Chicago, no special change in 


vaiues is recorded, and the market 
continues quiet and offerings ample. 


Home-grown sell at $1.20@1.25 p 70- 


| BINDER 


Ib sack, Cal 2.50 p 110 Ibs, Spanish | 


1.50 p bu, white pickling onions 85c p 
temato bx. 
Potatoes 

At New York, potatoes are in rela- 
tively free supply, and selling slowly 
unless strictly fcy. Long Island and 
Jersey tubers sell at $2@2.75 p bbl 
or bag, southern 2@2.50. Sweet pota- 
toes are plentiful and market lower, 
and inclined to be weak. Jersey 
sweets are selling at 1.50@1.75 p 
bskt for the choicest, with No 2 go- 
ing at 35@Tic, southern yellow 2@ 
3.50 p bbl, white 2@3, red 1.74@2.25, 
yams 1.50@2. : 


At Chicago, market is fairly firm 
although receipts are heavier and 
Minn and_O potatoes are bringing 


$1.15@1.25 p bu according to quality, 
N J Cobbler 1.25@1.30. Sweet pota- 
toes are quiet and market rather easy 
with good tubers selling at 3@3.75 p 
bbl. 
Poultry 

At New York, live poultry meets a 

good demand and spring chickens 


sell at 15c@1Tec p lb, fowls 18@l14e, | 


roosters 9%c, turkeys and ducks 10@ 


13c, geese 10c. Market cleans up well | 


on dressed poultry of most grades, 
but there is a surplus of medium 
quality chickens. Fresh killed turkeys 
are quoted at 15@30c p ib, broilers, 
dry packed 40@45c p pair, or 18@ 
24c p lb, fowls 15@16c, roosters 10 %c, 
ducks 15@16%c, prime squabs weigh- 


ing 5 to 10 lbs p doz, »1.50@3.50 
Pp doz. 
At Chicago, live poultry market is 


well supplied and turkeys are quoted 
at 10@12c p 1b, fowls 12%c, roosters 
7T%c, spring chickens, general run, 
12@ 14c, ducks 12%ce, geese Stec. Iced 


poultry continues in fair supply but 
the market is quiet and turkeys are 
quoted at 12@1l4%c, fowls. 13%c, 
roosters 8%c, spring chickens 13@ 
14%c, ducks 9%c, geese 7T%c. 
Vegetables 

At New York, beans are in free 
supply and weak, bringing 25@S85c p 
bskt. Beets $1.25@1.50 p 100 bchs, 


tops. off $1@1.25 p bskt, carrots $1.25 
p 100 bchs, tops off Tic@$1 p bbl, 
cabbage, white 50c@$1.25 p bbl, or 
$3 @5.50 p 100, cucumbers 20@40c p 


bbl, or 15@30c p bskt. Cucumber 
_pickles T5c@$1 p bbl, state $1.50@3 
p 1000. Corn $1@1.25 p 100, celery 


10@40c p bch, cauliflower $1@4 
bbl, eggplants 50@Thc p cra, lettuce 
50c@$1.50 p bx, leeks $2@4 p 100 
behs, peas 50c@$1.50 p bskt, peppers 
25@75c, radishes Tic@31.25 p 100 
behs,. romaine 50c@$1.25 p bbl, spin- 
ach 75c@$1 p cra, squash 50@75ec p 


bbl, turnips, rutabaga 75 @0c, white 
$1.50@2 p 100 bchs, tops off $1@1.50 
p bbl. Tomatoes 40c@$1.25 p bx. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPABED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 








‘SEED WHEA 
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Attachment with Corn Harvester cats 
and throws m piles on harvester or 
winrows. Man and horse cats ana 
shocks equa! with a Corn Binder, Sold 
in etna Price $20 with Binder 
Attachment. aC MON a ERY, . Le P| ‘ 

:* rvester proven all you claim for it. 
With the assistance of one man cut and bound over 100 
acres of Corn, Kaffir Corn, and Maize last year.” Testi. 
monials and catalog . showing pictures of harvester, 


NEW PROCESS MFG. CO. SALINA, KAN, 








re 


car's Sra 


—. Fee . 
- 

E | e | Handy 

crric Wagon 
The farm labor saver that lasts a lifetime. Broad tired 
steel wheels carry any load. No wear-out to them. 
Don’t be a wagon slave. The Electric saves thousands 
of high lifts. Best for hauling manure, grain, stone, 
fodder—everything you have to haul. Easier on the 
horses. Why not do your hauling the easy way? Send 
now for free book telling all about the one long-lived, 
steel-wheeled, real handy wagon. ddress 
ELEOTRIO WHEEL O0., Bex 2, QUINOY. (LL. 


r—=09 “oo % Pure— 


American Ingot Iron Rooting 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Painting 
The only Guaranteed Meta! Roofing ever put on the 
market. Samples free. Write for a tree book showing 
remarkabie tests. A way vut of your roof troubles 


THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO., Dept. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 


8 Bushels Per 


Raise Gartons Winter Wheat. Rest Paying 
Crop; 25 to 48 Bu. to acre Everywhere. En- 
dorsed by al! Agricultural Colleges. Our 
Guarantee that Binds protects you. 



























Free 
sample and Booklet, also Gartons High 
Grade and Winter Vetch. Address 


GARTON-COOPER SEED CO., 24 First St., Sugar Grove, il. 
artons Winter Wheat 


SURE CROPPER, 
A new smooth 
red chaffed wheat 
Average yield last 5 years, 41 1-3 bushels—bas yielded 
55. Straw very. rigid, heads large, root system ex- 
tremely large, almost lodge proof. Wheat raised on 
my own farm, Cleaned and graded. Once raised al. 
ways praised. By mail, postpaid, 1 1b. 25 cts., 4 Ibs. 81 

By freight or express 14 bu. 81, 1-2 bu. 81.50, 1 bu. #2 50, 
1 bag (2 1-2 bu.) $5.50. More than 5 bu., 82.00 per ba. 


&. R. MISSLEY, R. Ho. 2, Manheim, Pa. 


QUICK Cattle Stanchions 


and Stalis 
Feed and Litter Carriers 


Plans for remodeling furuished free 
High Grade. Low Prices. Quick Shipments 
QUICK & THOMAS 00, Auburn, New York 


CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS 


open the way to good Government 
positions. I can coach you by mail 
at small cost. Full particwlars free 
to any American citizen of eighteen 
or over. Write for Booklet F-935 


Earl Hopkins, Washington, 0. C. 


KENDALL'S 


has saved thousands of dollars 
and thousands of horses. The old 
reliable cure for Spavin, Ring- 
bone, Splint or any lameness. 
For sale at alldruggists. Price 

1 per bottle, Gfor $5. 




























SPAVIN 
CURE 


oY 





"Treatise on the Florse’* 











© at druggists. or write to Dr. B. J. KENDALL 
fr 1 a OO Ce, 0 ee COMPANY, Enosburg Falls, Vt., U. S A. 8 
1911 1910 1911 1910 1911 1910 
Weago ....... 8.00 $8.50 $7.80 $9.00 $4.00 $4.50 

New York...... 7.25 8.00 8.00 9.10 4.50 4.50 Poole and Mediterranean. 
Buffalo ........ 7.00 7.60 8.25 9.50 4.35 5.00 eat Write for our samples, 

Kansas City. 7.60 7.70 7.65 9.00 8.95 4.30 guarantee and prices 
Pittsburg ...... 7.25 7.90 8.25 9.20 400 465| OG C. VALE, R No. 10, New Carlisle, 0, 
Chi ride s ¢ to YOUNG MEN WANTED to learn 
At cago, a wide spread in price VETERINARY profession. Catalogue 


range is recorded at the big western 
distributing markets on beef cattle. A 
large portion of those arriving fall 


betweeff $5.25@6.50 p 100 lbs. How- 
ever, some very choice native fed 
steers have sold as high as 8, which 


is within 25c of the extreme price paid 
a year ago. High quotations, it is 
said, on grass and western range cat- 
tle are maintained, due to lack of 
heavy arrivals. Western range beeves 
when of good quality sell as high as 7, 
with some far western heifers making 

a record of 6.15. 
Trade in butcher stock 
[To Page 187] 


remains at 













free. Granp Rapips VETERINARY 
CoLieGe, Dep.19,Grand Rapids, Mich, 





Write for de- 
scription ana 
pries, OHLO PURE SEED CO., Columbus, Obie 


GULL 


Safeguard your home. The DODD SYSTEM of 
protection is the standard. Only system endorsed 
by Ase cempeniee, Lowers insurance 
rates. Agents wanted. Fine, large Lightni Book 
with vivid lightning scenes, ddress = 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 401 Gth Ave., Des Moines, ia. 
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NEW YORK 
State Fair Motor Races 


Some of the world’s greatest drivers 
of high power motor cars, including 
“Wild Bob’? Burman, who has trav- 
eled faster than any other living man, 
have been secured for the auto race 
meet to be held at the state fair 
September 16. It will be one of the 
regular meets of the grand circuit, 
which includes the fastest and safest 
mile circular tracks of the country. 

Burman now holds the Remy 
Grand Brassard and trophy, which he 
won July 4 at Brighton beach when 
he drove his machine a mile in 48.72 
seconds. The 
competed for by the speed kings for 
the past two years has been the Bras- 
sard and trophy. This trophy was 
designed by Tiffany at a cost of over 
£2990, while the Brassard carries to 
the winner a salary of $50 to $75 a 
week, 

The state fair track is pronounced 
by automobile racers one of the safest 
in America and an effort will be 
made to lower the world’s record for 
a circular mile track. Besides Bur- 
man, De Palma, Knipper, Patschke 
and other famous drivers will com- 
pete. Special arrangements dre to be 
made for the holding of a national 
championship race which will be in 
the free-for-all class at a distance of 
five miles and for which a special 
prize will be offered. 


Demeter’s Grenes Notes 


Grange day at the state fair in 
Syracuse will be September 13. The 
program of exercises at the grange 
building will consist of an address of 
welcome by Lieut Gov Thomas F., 
Conway, president of the state fair 
commission, W. N. Giles, secretary 
of the state grange, will respond. Mrs 
Wiliiam Stevens, chairman of the 
woman’s work committee of the state 
grange, will read a paper. Hon A. C. 
Wade will deliver the main address. 
Music and recitations will complete 
the program. 

Here is an example for other 
granges to follow: A grange hall in 
Orange county, N Y, is open every 
night in the week for all who wish to 
meet there for social or intellectual 
intercourse. Near at hand is also a 
school garden, the outcome of grange 
effort. A committee of the grange 
conferred with the school trustees 
end a practical florist was employed 
to take charge of the work. The gar- 
den is 60x250 feet, laid out in 16 plots 
in which vegetables are grown by the 
children. Nearly 50 children are en- 
rolled “in the garden school. 

The office of Sec W. N- Giles of the 
New York state grange, at Skane- 
ateles, was burned, though not to- 
tally, on August 10. All grange rec- 
ords were untouched as they were’ in 
a safe. 

The executive committee of the 
New York state grange has not yet 
decided to go into the unite] stores 
association enterprise. It is possible 
that the state grange may, however, 
establish a central office to facilitate 
the buying and selling of farm prod- 
uce and farm supplies. 

State Master Godfrey has been ap- 
pointed by the state fair commission 
superintendent of the general agri- 
cultural exhibit at the land show to 
be held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York city, November 12. Com- 
missioner Pearson heads the gen- 
eral committee on the land show. 
The New York state grange has ap- 
propriated $500 toward the expense 
of the show. 

It has been finally decided that the 
New York state grange shall meet at 
Auburn for its next annual session. 
Rochester was the first choice but it 
was discovered that another conven- 
tion had prior arrangements for the 
same week and the hotels could not 
accommodate two large conventions 
at the same time. Then Buffalo was 
considered but there were also some 
objections. The executive committee 
has decided now to locate at Auburn. 











Successful Grange Picnic—Piguet’s 
annual grange picnic was held Aug 12 
on the grounds at Mallory. Attend- 
ance was variously estimated at from 
3000 to 5000. State Overseer W. H. 
Vary of Watertown appeared as the 
speaker, His remarks were mainly 
on grange topics and Canadian reci- 
procity. He said this reciprocity, as 


indorsed by the two pincipal political 
parties of today, was a one-sided ar- 


most desirable prize © 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


, 

rangement benefiting Canadian farm- 
ers and against the interests of farm- 
ers in the U 8S, and recommended a 
combined effort against it. He also ad- 
vised efforts to secure the parcel post. 
The Central Square grange picnic oc- 
curs Saturday, Aug 19. Weather con- 
ditions continue dry ‘and warm, too 
dry for buckwheat. Good cows bring 
$50 to $60 ea. Pastures are getting 
short, and milk supply is decreasing. 
Potatoes are blighting, with prospects 
of a very poor crop. Haying is com- 
pleted and is a short crop, although 
secured in fine condition. Apples and 
grapes quite plentiful. Veal calves 
bring 7%c p Ib, dressed pork 8c, eggs 
20c p doz. 

Oswego Co Still Dry—Central Square 
grange, No 583, held its 18th annual 
picnic Aug 19 at Harrington’s grove. 
The weather continues «xtremely dry, 
although we have had several light 
rains recently. Wells are drying up. 
Milk for July brought 94%c p 100 Ibs 
at the cheese factory. 

Potatoes Short in Chenango Co— 
Potatoes are being carred at Afton at 


90c-p bu, 35c for small ones. Crop 
does not exceed % usual yield, and 
some places less. Price for small 


ones out of proportion for large ones. 
Rain would help late potatoes. 

Schoharie Co Grain Yields Weill— 
Oat harvest and threshing well along 
with an average yield. Corn looks well, 
early potatoes a failure. What few 
hops there are here will be picked 
early on account of mold. Recent 
rains are benefiting pastures. Butter 
sells for 25c p Ib, eggs 24c p doz. 

Dutchess Co—It has been very hot 
and dry here. Potatoes are a failure, 
and are selling for $1.50 p bu. Corn 
has done well, but for the last 2 weeks 
it has been too-dry for earing well. 
Hay is a slow crop, selling for $20 p 
ton. Pork has gone up to $9 to $10 p 
100 Ibs. Butter sells readily for 
30c p Ib, eggs 28c p doz. Seldom have 
cows done so poorly as at present, 
many farmers are feeding grain al- 
most a8 much as in winter. 


Prices Advance in Ulster Co—The 
weather Is still very dry. All fruit and 
potatoes are ripening prematurely. 
Corn will be a light crop. Grain made 
@ good yield, but too dry for buck- 
wheat. A milking machine operated 
by a gasoline engine has just been in- 
stalled in a local dairy. A new state 
aid road through our town is one-half 
completed, the contractor seemingly 
dcing good work. All feeds have ad- 
vanced somewhat in price. Eggs are 


worth 30c ‘p doz, butter 34c p Ib, po- 
tatoes $1.25 p bu. Fruit is selling at 
low prices, owing to some inferior 
goods. 

Steuben Co Needs Rain—Farmers 
are cutting oats, which are a good 
crop. Buckwheat will have short 


straw, as the dry weather is hurting 
it. Flies are bad on cattle, spraying 
every day being necessary. The milk 
supply has diminished one-half. Ap- 
ples will be a short crop, as they are 
dropping off on account of dry weath- 
er. Butter is bringing 30c p 1b, eggs 
22c p doz. 

Ontario Co Harvest Done—Crops 
are all gathered, but a few oats. Plow- 
ing for wheat is not yet finished. 
Wheat is worth 80c p bu. Oats are 
mostly good, but straw is short. 


Oswego Grain Orops Good—Har- 


vesting is nearly all done. Oats, rye 
and corn are fair, but potatoes are 
somewhat blighted. Hay is a very 


Yght crop. Some fruit is to be had, 
but the wind has taken its share. Eggs 
are 22c p doz, butter 30c p Ib. 


Severe Storm in Oneida Co—aA ter- 
rific windstorm occurred on Aug 8, 
doing some damage to buildings, fruit 
and shade trees and lodging corn. The 
Lee Center canning factory is now 
canning beans, which are a good crop. 


Oats Harvest on in Broome Co— 
Haying is finished, with about 75% of 
a crop. Oats harvest at hand, with 
average crop. Corn looks well, early 
potatoes poor, and bring $1.50 p bu, 
new hay sells at $15 to $18 p ton. The 
ground is very dry. 


Rensselaer Farmers Are Threshing 
—The grain crops are harvested and 
threshing machines are busy. Some 
fields have yielded a fair crop, while 
others were almost a total failure. The 
hay crop was light. Pastures are 
short, and some are feeding hay night 
and morning. Corn looks fair. but is 
beeginning to roll notwithstanding re- 
cent showers which refreshed all veg- 
etation for a short time. Fruit is 
showing the effects of the drouth and 
is dropping badly. Cows are fallin 
off in their milk. Butter sells for 


to Tb, p doz. Fowls 
bring ts to 1 P Ib One of our 


farmers recently lost a fine sheep and 
nearly lost a cow from eating the 
wilted leaves of choke cherry trees, 
‘vhich, like all cherry and peach 
leaves, contain prussic acid, an active 
poison. 


Madison Co Grain Satisfactory—aAll 
fruit léoks better than last year at this 
time. A fair crop of apples is ex- 
pected. Meadows do not start up very 
well on account of ry weather. The 
hay crop was lighter than last season. 
Grains doing well. Oats nearly all har- 
vested and a good yield is anticipated. 
The roads of Madison Co are being 
improved rapidly. Standard roads are 
replacing the old narrow paths. Not 
much summer dairying done, although 
perhaps there is mor> than in past 
years. Milk brings much lower price 
than it did the previous season. Po- 
tatoes are not doing ext:.. well. Corn 
looks good. More beets were sowed 
by dairymen this year than last. The 
value of this crop is not yet fully real- 
ized here. 


St Lawrence Co Briefs—Harvest is 
nearly completed and some threshing 
done with very satisfactory results. 
While not heavy stand, oats appear 
to have been well headed. Barly po- 
tatoes almost a failure. Farmers ped- 
dling in small lots at $1.40 a bushel; 
seasonable chance, as yet, for a late 
crop. Milk about $1.06 p hundred at 
cheese factories. While the Randles 
butter factory will be able to pay 
about $1.20 for August milk. The 
Babcock test is used at this factory. 
A small Jersey dairy owned by 
Myers’ Brothers is now averaging 5% 
and a big fraction and has been 
known late in the season to average 
6.7% butter fat. Canadian cream is 
being imported at several stations 
along the St Lawrence frontier. A 
visiting picnic between Oswegatchie 
and Heuvelton granges was held at 
Edwier park last week. The Ogdens- 
burg fair is scheduled to commence 
September 12. There is evidently 
going to be a very interesting exhibi- 
tion. <A thrifty farmer has brought 
shingles for a barn in Canada deliv- 
ered here at $3.35 and he took them 
at the wharf with his own team. The 
local dealers deliver them anywhere 
in the city for $4, so the difference is 
not so marked when cartaége is con- 
sidered, but the farmer could get no 
allowance for cartage from the local 
dealer.—{J. E. DuBois. 





ONTARIO 


Essex Co Yields Fair—We have ex- 
perienced the hottest and driest sea- 
son in many years, hence hay is 
searce and high in price. Oats sown 
early on well-drained land is a good 
crop, yielding frequently 50 bus p acre 
or more, while late sown produce only 
30 to 35. Barley yield is about 28 to 
30 bus p acre, while wheat yields from 
about 18 to 32 bus p acre. Corn will 
not be as good as early indications 
promised, as rain has been deficient. 
Potatoes apre suffered most They are 
worth $1.85 to $2 rm bu, and are scarce. 
Heavy winds have blown a large por- 
tion of the already light crop of ap- 
ples and pears from the trees. 








The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, August 21— 
Last week after Monday there was a 
strong market for strictly good and 
choice steers which advanced 10@ 
15e; the under grades sold steady 
Wednesday but eased off 10 to 25c 
later; bulls and cows held up with 
the exception of thin cows which 
still further declined 15@25c, closing 
steady. Good veals on continued 
moderate receipts ruled steady all 
last week; the under grades were 
quiet but not lower; southern and 
western calves, mainly coarse and 
common, were slow to lower after 
Monday; grassers and buttermilks 
were also easier. The selling range 
for the week was: Steers $4.60@ 
7.60, bulls 2.50@4.85, 1 fancy bull at 
6.25. cows 1.10@5, veals 6,50@9.50, 
culls 4@6, southern and western 
calves 4@7, southern veals 7@8.25. 
Today there were 75 cars of cattle 
and 1910 calves on sale. Steers on 
heavy supply declined 10@15c on 
good, and 20 to 30c on medium and 
common grades; no choice heayy on 
sale. Bulls were rated firm to 15c 
higher, cows steady. Calves were in 
good demand; best veals firm to 25c 
higher, others full steady. Steers com- 





mon to prime, sold at 4.50@7.10 ~ 
Ibs, including 22 cars W Va, 1 
1372 Ibs, at 4,50@7.10, 24 cars va, 


930 to 1 1385 Ibs, at 4.50@7; 3 cars Ky, 








* 


962 to 996 Ibs, at 5.15@5.25. Bulls 
sold at 3@4.50 for common to good, 
cows at 1.15@4.90, extra Va cows at 


5.35, veals at 6.50@9.75, culls at 4.75 
@6, southern veals at 6@8, southern 
calves at 4@6. 
ruled quiet all last week with 
very w good, sheep offered. The 
market closed "rather weak. After 
Monday there was a stronger tone to 
the iamb trade, and prices recovered 
from the decline of the previous few 
days, byt prices sagged off again Fri- 
day, closing sales again lower. The 
selling range for the week was: Shee 
$2.25@4, culls 125@2, lambs 5@8, 
culls 4@5.. Today there were 67 
cars of stock on sale. Sheep were 
slow, with an easier feeling; lambs 
on gg Sh hy bey fell off 25c om best 
grades, @40c on others; the 
pisend wwere ct. cleared. Common to 
aeek sold at 2@4 p 100 Ibs, 
Guile Sel common to choice lambs 
4 Ape | culls 4. Top price of Ky lambs 
7.25, W Va do 7, Va do 6.75, Paedo 
Y do 6.75, O do 6.50, Ind 
do 6.25. 


Hogs continued in light receipt after 
Monday, and prices ruled firm, clos- 
ing steady on western advices. "Today 
there were 2200 N Y and Pa hogs on 
sale. Market vas firm to 10c higher. 
Hogs weighing 125 to 220 Ibs sold at 

@8.10 p 100 Ibs, pigs 8.10, roughs 
6.50@7, light, young_ boars 6.90. 


The Horse Market 


Heavy drafters and good seasoned 
work horses of all weights have sold 
the past week at well-sustained prices. 


The few pairs of carriage horses 
brought $340@4.25, saddle horses 175 
@ , single drivers 180@275. 


At Buffalo, the beef cattle market 
was slightly higher on the choicest 
grades Monday and prime steers sold 
at $7.15@7.30, 1250 to 1350-Ib steers 
6.25 @ 7.30, 1050-to 1150-Ib steers 6.25 
@7, choice heifers 4.50@6, cows 3.25 
@5.25, bulls 2.25@5, feeders 4.25@ 
4.60, stockers 3.25@4.25, There was 
a moderate number of calves arriwed 
and good quality veals sold largely at 
8.75@9.25 with the choicest ones at 
9.50, heavy calves 5.50@7, light veals 
7.75@8.50. The choicest arrivals of 
sheep and lambs Monday went at quo- 
tations under those of the preceding 
Friday. Top lambs sold at 6.50 p 100 
ibs, whereas the preceding Friday 7 
was the highest paid. Choice wethers 
brought 3.90@4, mixed sheep 3.50@ 
3.75. Total RO gee nng = sheep and 
lambs were Heavy weight 
hogs sold at Rob @ 8.30 p 100 Ibs, 
Yorkers do, pigs 8. 





Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At A Albany, celery ® 
worth $8 p 100 bchs, carrots isa! 
beets 1.50, A me to 75e, twins 2. 1 
tomatoes p bu, sweet corn 

pea beans 3.75 p bu, apples 130 P 
bbl, Siestasten 10c p gt yy 
Cmy butter 27 Res 
oe. cheese l4c, eggs p dos, fowls 
15c p 1b, ducks Wee geese fe, chickens 
Hay It ton, straw 9, bran 
linseed meal 33.50, middlings 29, corn 
se tte buckwheat 73c, oats 5c, 


prime steers 7c p Ib, 
9%c, lambs 6%c. 

Hay p ton, straw 
6, bran 24, middlings 27, cotton- 
seed meal 35, linseed meal do, 
wheat 90c p bu, corn 69c, oats 42c, 
barley 116, rye 90c, cloverseed 1075, 
timothy seed 6.80. Cmy butter 28c p 
Ib, dairy 25c, cheese 16c, eggs 26c p 
doz, turkeys l4c a's! Ib, broilers i7c, 
ducks 12¢, Potato market 
active at 125 p poy Baa do, tur- 
nips 75c, cabbage 3.50 p 100 heads, 


carrots 20c p doz bchs, cucumbers 25c 


p doz, corn 10c, lettuce 15¢e, 
ions 10c p.doz bchs, peas 


At Rochester, 


een on- 
p bag. 
apples 60c p bu, 
erabapples 40c p bskt, aches T5c, 
Plums 45c, cantaloups 50 p doz, 
beets 12c p doz bchs, cabbage 5c 
hd, carrots 12c p doz, cauliflower 1. 
celery, green nepeere 25c p bskt, pota- 
25e, green peppers 25c p- bskt, pota- 
toes 1 p bu, onions The, peas 1.60. 
Cmy butter 28c p Ib, dairy 24c, eggs 
22c p doz. Hay 22 p ton, straw T11, 
bran 30, middlings 29, wheat 85c p 
bu, corn 78c, oats 45c, rye Sic. 


At Syracuse, dairy butter 25c p Ib, 
eggs 24c p doz, cabbage 6c p hd, 
celery 50c p doz, corn 20c, squash 30c, 
cucumbers 40c p bu, lettuce 60c p bx, 
potatoes $1.25 p bu, tomatoes 1, on- 
ions 1.50; apples 50c, en eo 2 wt. 
Hay 20 p ton, straw 8 wheat fs 
bu, corn T7e, oats 55c, middlings 27 
p ton, honey I5c P Ib, 











Cigar Leaf Harvest Under Way 


Due to the uneven growth of to- 
bacco plants in N Y¥ and Pa, the har- 
vest will take longer than usual, Some 
cutting has been done in>-each state 
to date, and the crops look well. In 
Big Flats, N Y, harvesting commenced 
in a small way week before last. 

The recent rains in Ohio have given 
the stunted tobacco plants the chance 
to overcome the effects of the long, 
hot, dry period experienced this 
summer. 

The growth of cigar leaves in Pa is 
not as heavy as last year, and as much 
weight per acre is not expected to be 
taken off the land. Rain is needed in 
some sections to fully mature the 
ercp. Buyers have been riding about 
the fields, but as yet no sales are re- 
ported. 

Damage, which is estimated from 
$400,000 to $500,000, was worked in 
the Ct tobacco fields Friday evening, 
Aug 18. Hail was accompanied by 
heavy winds and a downpour of rain. 
In some places it was difficult to tell 
which did the most damage, rain or 
hail. Most of the damage was done in 
the vicinity of East Granby, where 20 
add tobacco growers are in a quandary 
as to what they had best do with 
their fields. Some favor picking the 
few leaves left, others intend to plow 
the stalks under. The terrific velocity 
of wind was such that it actually blew 
leaves from the stalks and the action 
of rain, wind and hail uprooted the 
Plants in some instances. As usuai 
with such storms the path followed 
was irregular, but extended more or 
less on each side of the Connecticut 
river from Hartford to the Mass line. 
The loss, however, was most severe 
on the west side. 


New York Crops Show Increase 


Statistics relative to the leading 
crops for the state of New York, are 
contained in an official statement by 
Census Director Durand. 

The leading crops of the state for 
1909, ranked fn the order of _valua- 








tion, were: Hay and forage, $77,307,- 
000; potatoes, $20,330,000; oats, $17,- 
965,000; corn, $11,431,000; wheat, 
$7,174,000; dry edible beans, $3,688,- 
000; buckwheat, $3,554, 006; hops, 
2,598,000; rye, $1,576,000; and barley, 
1,316,000, 


Slight Decrease in Hay and Forage 


Between 1899 and 1909 hay and 
forage showed a decrease of 115,307 
acres, or 2.2%. From 4,644,452 acres 
in 1879, hay and forage increased to 
5,243,010 in 1889, decreased to 5,154,- 
965 in 1899, and to 5,039,658 in 1909. 
The total yield in 1909 was 7,050,500 
tons; the average yield per acre, 1.4 
tons; the average value per acre, 
$15.35. During the decade prior to 
1909 potatoes decreased 1487 acres, 

r 0.4%. From 1879, when 340,536 
acres were harvested, potatoes rose to 
357,464 in 1889, to 395,640 in 1899, but 
fell by 1909 to 394,153. The aggre- 
gate yield in 1909 was 48,581,027 bush- 
els; the average yield per acre, 123 
bushels; the average value per acre, 
$51.60. Oats during the 10-year period 
ending 1909 decreased 28,178 acres, 
or 2.1%. From 1,261,171 acres in 
1879 oats rose to 1.417,371 in 1889, 
fell to 1,329,758 in 1899, and again to 
1,301,575 in 1909. The total yield in 
1909 was 34,773,016 bushels; the av- 
erage yield per acre, 27 bushels; the 
average value per acre, $13.80 


Decrease In Corn 


From 1899 to 1909 corn decreased 
146.682 acres, or 22.3% Starting 
with 779,272 acres in 1879, corn fell 
by 1889 to 493,320, rose by 1899 to 

by 1909 to 


658,652, and again fell 


511,970. The tota! yield in 1909 was 
18,101,148 bushels; the average yield 
per acre, 35 bushels; the average 


value per acre, $22.35. 
Wheat, in the decade from 1899 to 
1909 decreased 268,648 acres, or 48.2%. 


From 736,611 acres in 1879, wheat 
drop to 462,561 by 1889 rose to 
557, by 1899, and again dropped to 


289,088 by 1909. The aggregate yield 
in 1909 was 6,662,256 bushels, of 
which 6,611,673 bushels was winter 
wheat. The average yield per acre 
was 23 bushels; the average value per 
acre, $24.80. 

During the decade ending 1909 dry 
edible beans dropped from 129,298 
acren to 115,648, a decrease of 13,650 
acres, or 10.6%. No acreage for dry 
edible beans was reported prior to 
the twelfth census. It is worthy of 
note that while the acreage of 
edible beans decreased during the last 
10 years, the production increased 





from 1,360,445 bushels in 1899 to 
1,681,074 in 1909. The average yield 
per acre was 15 bushels; the average 


value per $31.90. 
ecletiank ‘bebecom 1899 and 1909 
decreased acres, or 13%. From 


291,228 acres in 1879. buckwheat 
dropped to 280,029 in 1889, rose to 
289,862 in 1899, and dropped again 
in 1909 to 286,007. The total yield in 
1909 was 5,686,405 bushels; the av- 
erage yield per acre, 20 bushels; the 
average value per acre, $12.55. 

In the decade from 1899 to 1909 
hops decreased 15,509 acres, or 56.3%. 
Starting with 39,072 acres in 1879, 
hops fell to 36,670 by 1889, to 27,532 
by 1899, and to 12,023 by 1909. The 
total yield in 1909 was 8,677,161 
pounds; the average yield per acre, 
722 pounds; the average value per 
acre, $216.10. 

In the decade from 1899 to 1908 rye 
decreased 47,116 acres, or 26.6%. From 
244,923 acres in 1879, rye declined b 
1889 to 236,874, by 1899 to 177,41 
and by 1909 to 130,300. The aggre- 
gate production in 1909 was 2,007,345 
bushels; the average yield per acre, 
15 bushels, the average value per 
acre, $12.10. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Watertown, Aug 21—On the local 
cheese market Saturday the sales were 
7716 bxs at 12@12%c p Ih. The pro- 
duction shows a steady decrease 

At Cuba, N Y, Aug 16—There were 
+4 bxs of cheese sold today at 13¢ 
Dp 

At Utica, Aug 21, although more 
rain has fallen in this dairy section 
the last week, complaint of lack of 
moisture comes from the upland re- 
gions, and the shrinkage there in the 
yield of milk is now fully 45%. Fod- 
der corn promises fairly well, but it 
too would be helped by more rain. 
The cool nights put milk in good con- 
dition, and a fine quality of both 
cheese and butter is being made. 
Prices today were the same as last 
week, the official ruling being 11% c 
p Ib, and the,curb ruling 12c. The 
official transactions were 375 bxs 
large coloréd at 11%c Ib, 2920 bxs 
of small colored and 1531 small white 
at 11%c. The sales of butter were 
208 packages at 27@28c p Ib. 


a 


New York Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate is 
3%c p qt to the farmer in the 26-c 
zone having no station charges, or 
$1.61 p40-qt can delivered in New York. 
This rate bucomes effective Aug 16, a 
special meeting having been held Aug 
15. The market early last week was 
snug, being a little short, owing to the 
increased demand and reduced supply. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 19 
were as follows: 














Milk Cream 

Erie. «sds ans Fuge ows. e+e s clipe: Gira 
Susquehanna ............ 7,4 82 
West Shore .....:..+--. 13,876 703 
Lackawanna ......-eee8. 55,275 3,000 
N Y C (long haul) ...... 92,115 3,210 
N Y C lines (short haul) 1°,175 56 
Ontario ........ ke dees +-47,906 3,547 
Lehigh valley .........+. 35, 175 1,770 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 2,775 68 
Wow TEMPO RN stbsiccsscccs 291 92 
Other sources ......... ee 55 
Totale ii stn < cas 0000 812,082 16,593 





Hops Make High Mark 

The predicted high prices for hops 
have arrived, according tno reports 
from growers in New York and on 
the Pacific coast. A correspondent 
from Cobleskill (N Y) writes “ ‘Hops 
will be hops’ is the present remark.” 
One sale of 1911 crop is reported at 

cents, near Cooperstown. Busi- 
ness, however, is rather light, since 
growers generally realize that the 
world’s supply is far below normal, 
and several factors, such as blue mold 
and dry weather, afe threatening to 
curtail the 1911 output. 

A grower in Madison Co, N Y. L. 
W. Griswold, writes: “Spraying oper- 
ations are continued in some hop 
yards, with the hope of saving them 
from utter destruction by blue mold. 
The best yards are still looking bright 
and clean. Picking has already com- 
menced in the early clusters, and it 
is believed the yield in such yards 
will be equal to last year’s product.” 
From Otsego Co, E. Siver writes: 
“On account of, dry weather and 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


spread of mold we cannot harvest 
over of last year’s total.” 

From, the Pacific coast come re- 

rts of further contracts in Ore at 

c p lb, but that the volume of busi- 
ness is small. In some sections of 
Ore 4lc has been paid, and in Cal 
40c freely bid. From Polk Co, Ore, 
W. W. Wells writes that the crop of 
hops this year is later than that of 
1910. He thinks the output in Ore 
will be about 90,000 bales. Quality 
will be good and contract price the 
second week of Aug was 35c. The 
tendency of growers who have not 
already sold is to hold their crops 
for higher prices. 


Cost of Silage 


A. B. CORRY, ERIE COUNTY, PA 








The piece of ground on which I base 
the figures following, contains six 
acres. It was covered with manure 
hauled directly from the stable dur- 
ing the winter. 

It was plowed in May last year, 
rolled and harrowed crossways the 
furrows with the disk harrow after- 
ward run over the other way with a 
smoothing harrow. This fitted the 
soil in fine condition for planting. 
The corn used was a mixture of equal 
parts, Bloody Butcher and Improved 
Leaming corn. The planting, was 
done on May 23 with a two-row 
planter. Corn was cut on September 
22 and 23 and put into silo on Sep- 
tember 26, refilled September 28. 

The cost of plowing, fitting, culti- 
vating and harvesting the crop from 
the six acres was as follows: Plowing 
six acres at $2, $12; harrowing, $9; 
planting at 75 cents per acre, $4; 
seed corn, $8; phosphate, $11; culti- 
vating, $10; harvesting at $1.50 an 
acre, $9; machinery for filling silo, $8; 
men and teams, $15; interest on 
land at $40 an acre, $15, or a total of 
approximately $96. This makes 100 
tons of corn silage to cost less than 
$1 a ton and $16 an acre. 


[is] 185 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
SEED WHEAT—Grown for seed in the Gencsse 





country Poole, Wave, jope 
samples on request. = only in five bushel lots 
and over, $1.50 p bu; bags free, f o b Batavia. 


clal prices 90 bushels and over. M,C. RUMSEY, 


SEED Pa —— gp rs varieties that bring results. 
Grown A wheat section of Ohio. Red Wave, 
Gypsy. } Fulta, Harvest 
Red Wonder. Ask for “special wheat circular. 

& MANSFIELD, Greenville, 0. 


FOR SALE—Seed rye, M th White, s ad 
2 .' bushel, 15 cents extra. Sample for 
F. A. WILTSIE, South Bethlehem, N Y, 


STRAWBERRY (potted, layer), raspberry, black- 
berry pants. fruit trees. All leading varieties; cata- 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


YEAR OLD by ge ae, $30 1000; 000 
and . lots at $25 1 F. SMITH, Mitiers- 





udy, 
MACE 

















WANT TO BUY potatoes, a ae eaeanee. K. M 
TEN EYCK, South Plainfield, N 


CHOICE winter onion sets. ALLEN SECHRIST, 
Port Treverton, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—35 American fox, beagle and rabbit 
hounds, good hunters, also and rtly ae 
hounds. AMBROSE 8S. TAYLOR, West Greater, 


COLLIE PUPS— : 
Tytton.” Males, ws fen) open or 
CLOVERNOOK FRUIT FARM, Chambersburg, 


Dy fox hounds 
8 on trial; 
KENNELS Route 4, Red Lion, Pa. 


FULL-BLOODED BLOOD HOUND ve. we sale 
$10 each. T. P. BARKER. Chariotte, W 


BELGIAN Baan. pare Rufus red. 
STATE RABBITRY, Esperance, N Y. 


FERRETS—NELSONS, Grove City, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARMERS’ CANVAS. ~@o0ops, hay | 
wagon, iement and farm cove “olant 
cloth, waterproof sheeting, etc. HENRY DERBY, 
123 A Chambers St. New York. 


CONSULTING SPECIALIST in 
provement, crop growing, dairy ioaer’ and 
ay management. L. W. LIGHTY, Bast 


IF YOU HAVE FINE APPLES ship them in bores. 
and tomatoes in the south side iron bos 
carrier, SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, Pet 


MANGE on dogs cured by Sorrel Salve, 50 cents 
box. Two to eight boxes cures. Satisfaction.or money 
returned. JAMES CONLON, New Cumberland, W Va. 


APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size and 
of best quality. We can quote you iow prices de- 
livered. SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, } N Y. 














spayed, 
Pa. 





and beagles, 
$5 FAIRMOU NT 








EMPIRE 











scientific soil im- 
gen- 
Bere 




















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


* 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
Agriculturist. mly SIX 





in At a cost of o 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, eel or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward eT oes sent to this office. 

sa 4 just be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion ie teone of the eg week. Adcivertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO RENT” will be 
ae at Se abere rate, Dut will be inserted in 


"NO BLACK-FACED xs or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a smaii 
adv wits noticeable as a large one. 
RATE for * Exchange” adver- 
tsing is only six cents a word each insertion. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








LIVE STOCK 


E DOWN SHEEP. yearling rams, 
ewes and ewe Sired by 
All ered. J. H. ALLISON, 





HAMPS vane 
lambs, year! 
fine 
Mercer, Pa. 

REGISTERED Shropshire ram lambs, ewes and ewe 
lambs; prices low. Also Berkshire boar, two years 
old. J. I. HERETER, Gettysburg, Pa. 

REGISTERED Berkshires and Yorkshires, 5 yo 
old, COTnnERT. 7 make room for fall litters. 
Hammond. Y. 











JERSEY ney 
choice males, 3 
Hope, N J. 


pairs not akin, 10 weeks old, $12; 
onths, $8. E. L. ALBERTSON, 





GUERNSEY BULLS month to 
2 years; registered. C. N. I "pRAAacH. Howells, NY. 


LARGE ENGLISH Yorkshires, boars. bred sows, 
pigs. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


UROC-JERSEY pigs. extra nice, $5 each. HUGH 
BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


otc Pt ones. FORCASTLE FARM, 
‘Burnt Hills, N y P 














EGGS AND POULTRY 


500 8 C W LAGBORN wily bene fer seh, yor 
a a T. 








aap AS ae ae A. Sanco 





SILVER SPANGLED Hamburg 
aptece. a Ei no x? 


hens, $1. MARY YOUNG, “Tictice, N Y, 


YEARLING HENS and _ pullets. CHARLES 
LYON, East Masonville, N Y. 











SALE-—Moving picture film, lec foot; machines, 


PP ai DAVIS, Watertown, Wis. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 











MEN WANTED for government positions. Influ- 
ence unnecessary. Average salary $1100. Annual va- 
cations. Short hours. Steady work. Rapid prome- 


tion. Thousands of appointments ee Lng 
postal immediately for list of position: 
mon education sufficient. FRANKLIN. INSTITUTE, 


Dept M-19, Rochester, N Y. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS open the way 
to good government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small ar 3 + en free to any 
American citizen 18 Write today for 
hpoklet, E 822. BARL HOP KINS, Washington, D CG 


GOVERNMENT “farmers wanted. Examination 
October 18, high salaries Free living quarters. If 
you understand farming write teday. OZMENT, 107TF, 
St Louis, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


580-ACRE FARM, $3200. Tremendous bargain; 200 
acres machine worked fields; splendid pasture; big 
lot wood and timber; 150 standard apple trees; 8- 
room painted house, good bari, outbuildings; an op- 
portunity of a lifetime, by modern methods, to convert 
this into one of the biggest money-making farms In 
the country; part cash, easy terms; for all details and 
traveling instructions for this and others from $1200 
up, with stock, toolg and crops included, see page 971, 
we Mammoth Farm Catalog No 34, copy 
>. r. STROUT, Station 1096, 47 West 34th: St. New 

o 


WANT TO BUY FARM? We have 105 special 
buys—-money makers; get our catalog at once—it’s 
free. Sample bargain: 147 acres, 50 .——: creek flat, 
$2000; worth personal property, good bulidings, fine 
water, near town, good road; only $4200, half down. 
SCHULTZ & HYER, Farm Agency, Binghamton, N Y, 


IF YOU WANT the best farms for the money send 
for our large free catalog. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
Owego N Y¥. 





























» Tioga Co, 
FOR t SALE—A Suet @ dairy farm near factory and 
1, Come see ddress GEO W. CARTER, 


Dalton, Liv Co, N 


IMPROVED —. 196 acres, near station, ena 
urches; $25 LAFAYETTE MANN, Amel 





Va. 


GOOD VIRGINIA country home and farm for sale 
by owner. J. SINGLETON DIGGS, Lynchburg, Va. 


FARM FOR SALE or rent. PANTEL DILL, Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia 














A A Paid Ten to One 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Regarding results 
obtained from the Farmers’ Exchange 
department of the American Agricul- 
turist would say that it paid me very 
satisfactorily, and as.compared with 
other mediums in the same line it paid 
me at least ten to one for the same 
amount invested.—[William Lord, EB 
New Market, Md. 
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Plow Early for Fall Grains 


D, B, THOMAS 





WORTH CAREFUL READING 


New York State 


One other case at a neighbor’s 
treatment, although she 
This cow was very fat 


flesh. 
resisted all 
had the best. 


The advantages of early plowing for ®"4 Was app-rently , struck with 
a fall sown crop are many and varied, death when it was found that she 
as the experienced farmer can quick- WS sick. 

We ‘eed our cows two quarts 


ly tell. One of them is that of having 
the job off hands. and out of the 


coarse bran night and morning while 


class of early seeding weeds not get- dry. They get all the hay thy care 
fitting the ground for plowing at that ‘°* 4nd we turn them into the yard 
for a time every pleasant day. If 


time, you are sure of your job if it is 
already done. Again, you destroy a 
closs of early seeding weeds not get- 
at-able at any other time, and they 
are also making humus immediately 
available in the production of a crop. 


There is also a chemical change or Pelieving it better not to. Do not Agricultural and Industrial Bebibiden 
kind of reorganization, of the soil go- ™!k the cow dry for the first few C Classificati i ra 
ing on for a while after breaking, ™ikings, but let the calf suck her ompiete asst cation, Liberal Prizes 
which seems to be aided by'a good “ty. This is a great preventive of Educational and Entertaining Features 
sun baking, and unless one lives ina ®Poplexy. If the bag is caked, bathe : . 
dry country where there is generally A . saeenter water and rub —_ Demonstrations and Illustrated Lectures in many departments. 
a deficiency of rain, I believe it is or- With. the hand. 4 Pwned 8 risen. Exhibits from several branches of the State Government and 


dinarily best to leave it rough just as 
broken, to more thoroughly get the 


benefit of the action of the sun and: 


elements. After this, a drag and harrow 
will do about double the execution that 
it would before, reducing the soil to 
a fine powder instead of merely mel- 


lowing it. from bran, oats and good hay with 

As a general proposition, if the soil clover in it. Fat weakens the power r- . a : 
was not exceedingly hard when of resistance of the whole _ system. fall Cll all HI Ome | E aces 
broken, it is seldom best to stir more The Heart and lungs are oppressed 
than a few inches deep after it has and the circulation impeded. Fat 


been seasoned this way, but just give 
it ‘a thorough preparation with drag 
and harrow and go ahead with seeding. 

The past season has been markedly 
drouthy in most of our country. Soil 
conditions will naturally be better 
than usual when rain does come, and 
we anticipate a great time for fall 
seeding. It is a great pity that grass 
and cloverseed will be so scarce, but 
this can be remedied to some extent 
by holding up rotation for the coming 
season and letting all old meadows 
stand over another year. Wheat, rye 
or almost any hardy crop sown in the 
corn this summer will make good pas- 
ture and get large enough in the 


s>ring to furnish a crop for green are common. Many good cows die 
manure if turned a little late In the every year from these troubles. It = uld P 
spring, or it will make excellent hay pays to know where to find a good Are you going to enter oO Ss umps 


_ if cut soon after the blooming stage. 
An excellent way to piece out the 
short grass seed crop, is to go over 
the ground after seeding to grain this 
fall with all the seedy manure obtain- 
able. This will furnish the finest pos- 
sible catch, especially if a manure 
spreader is used. A spreader is 2 very 
fine piece of machinery for any farmer 
to have, for, if necessary, the manure 


can be spread very thinly, seeding the PROF J, H. SHEPPERD, N D AGRI COLLEGE pS ayaa advertising, but you will be Bp y 
largest possible amount of land and PE A a re a the Home 


doing it perfectly. 





x stroyed before it is cropped. If it has This is an absolute bona-fide offer, whereby | 
Y ‘ the party sending us the largest potato will re- erence in lift and force 
Cows Before Freshening the quack grass only in spots and ceive a piano absolutely without charge. oo ps, single aad 


©. J, WILTSHIRE, ORLEANS COUNTY, YT 





Having had several disastrous ex- 
P 1. 4 . The name and address of the win f th 
periences with fat cows at freshen- corn, and plant it in check rows, so oe ee ae ee THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
ing time, we are decidedly averse to that it may be cultivated in both di- aayisi 87 W. Fall Street 
feeding a fattening ration. ; Cows on rections. I would leave the spots Inthe event of a tie for Sra, second or third Seneca Falls, N.'Y- 
pasture may become in good flesh Which are infested with quack, and — Se Oe ee ee a eee 


and come to no harm, as the laxative 
and cooling nature of the green feed 
and the perfectly natural conditions 
under which she freshens will keep 
her in good health, but with the cow 
confined in the stable eating dry hay 
and getting little or no exercise it is 
a different matter. One cow that we 
purchased only a week or two before 
freshening was fat enough for beef. 
She had not been out of the barn all 
winter until moved here. This was 
in March. She had no heavy feed 
after we got her, but within 24 hours 
after. freshening was down with 
apoplexy in its worst form and died, 
as we could get no help that under- 
stood the disease, 

A year or two later our best cow 
went dry quite a length of time, and 
wishing her to be in “as good condi- 
tion as possible for the coming sea- 
son we fed her pretty Ifberally and 
she took on considerable fat Her 
food constipated her somewhat, other- 
wise she seemed well. She was down 


there is constipation we feed potatoes 
or other vegetables enough to correct 
it. We like to have our cows make 
a big bag before coming in and never 
miik them except in extreme cases, 


12 hours apart, will allay all fever. 
Strength, Not Flesh, Desired 


It is not flesh that the cow wants, 
but strength and vigor: This is not 
obtained from iat-forming foods but 


people are more subject to apoplexy 
than thin people. A thin cow is 
seldom attacked by this trouble; how- 
ever, we do not wish our cows to be 
thin, but in good thrifty order. Con- 
centrated foods like corn meal and 
cottonseed should be introduced grad- 
ually after freshening, and if feeding 
more than two quarts of each to a 
feed they should not receive the full 
ration under two weeks. 

It has seemed to me that March is 
the worst month for freshening cows 
to go wrong. There are other evils 
besides apoplexy that are made worse 
if the cow is fat. ; Failure to deliver, 
failure to clean and blood poisoning 


veterinary at short notice and it pays 
better to reduce the number of cases 
as much as possible by carefgil atten- 
tion to the nimal while she is dry 
and at time of labor and for some 
time afterward. 





Handling Quack Grass Field 





Land which is badly infested with 
quack grass should have the grass de- 


patches, as is the case when it first 
starts in the field, I would suggest 
putting in a cultivated crop, preferably 


be careful not to cultivate through 
them, as doing so will carry the un- 
derground root stalks and spread the 
weed. I would cultivate these spots, 
preferably with a spading harrow, at 
very frequent intervals throughout 
the’ season, and through two or more 
seasons ff it is necessary to complete 
eradication, 

This is a serious weed pest and one 
which should not be given temporary 
treatment. It spreads more slowly if 
put into @ grass crop than in a grain 
crop. Whenever a quack grass field 
is opened or plowed those patches 
should be given very thorough treat- 
ment until they are destroyed. They 
can be smothered by putting a straw- 
stack over them, and allowing it to 
remain for two years. 





“Try a Little Adv in A A,” 


| 
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SYRACUSE 
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FAIR 





SEPT, 11-12-13-14-15-16, 1911 


$90,000.00 Premiums and Purses $90,000.00 













institutions under their management. 










PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. TAFT TO SPEAK 


Concerts by Pryor’s Band. 
visit-the Fair and speak on Thursday, September |4th. 





Governor John A. Dix to 









Demonstrations and flights by Wright 


AEROPLANE 


Spectacular Series of exhibitions showing the possibilities for using 
the aeroplane in war will take place each day. 


SEND FOR PRIZE LIST. 













S. C. Shaver, Secretary 












Sept. 


for $1 


free. 





friends in your community 
want and are willing to pay for. 


Potato 


20th, will receive a piano free. 


25, to apply on a piano. 


KEYSTONE PIANO CO. 


Warren, Pa. 


A Piano for a 


our prize potato contest? 
If you are, mail us a fine big potato and with 


the potato send us your name and address, 
plainly written. 


The one sending us the largest potato before 


The second best earns a cash purchasing check 


The third best gets a cash purchasing check 
for $100, to apply on a piano. 


are just what we 


Therefore, dig for a prize-winning potato that 
will bring the piano or cash purchasing check 





? — 3 











For Every Service 


They bring to the farm the one real advan- 
tage of the city— water in the house. From 
our many styles you can always 
select one to fit your special 

conditions. 
Goulds Pumps are made to 
give years of hard service. 


Our Free Booklet 
**Water Supply for 


contains many interest- 
ing points on installing, 
besides telling the dif 














double - acting pumps 
hydraulic rams. etc 
Let us send you a copy. 














SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 
Free Patent Book, Selling Guide anf@ 
List of Buyers and Manufactu ers of 
Inventions. Adviee Free. Send sketca 
FARNEAM & SUES, Attys., 582 F St., Washlagten, D. C, 








BtOP! STOP! STOP: 
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ae horse power guaran 
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most economical 
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feat. éeh, Ab- 
frost proof, 7th, Positively| 

ne engine} 
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MANUAL OF 


Corn Judging 


By ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 


The advanced methods of corn judging and alld 
the available information on this subject are incor: 
gectted in this work. It is especially helpful to 

ers interested in improvement of corn, for corn 
schools, farmers’ institutes, etc. Profusely illus. 
trated with photographs of ears of the leading varie. 
ties of corn, desirable ears contrasted with undesir- 
able and kernels. In addition the score cards used 
in the corn states are given. 5x7 inches, $0.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York. 








800 GALLONS 


A few years ago the N. Y. Experiment Station started out to prove that “Scalecid 
found that in orchard work 9 gals. of “Scalecide* went as far as 17 gals. of Lime-Sulfur, This being the case, a barrel 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 


le” was too expensive, but they 





a fed ee 


@ @2On eh emn ea Mm mee Mee oe mn eeowewene eee 


“geese © mere 6 & ee em ee 


of “Scalecide” which makes 800 gals. of spray at the strongest strength, will as far and do better work than 1500 
gals. of Lime-Sulfur spray, which will require 3% barrelsof the best Lime-Sul ‘ur. The Missouri Experiment Station 
reports that “Scalecide” killed 100g of scale in 5 out of 7 tests. Lime-Sulfur did not doit once in 10 tests in the same 


and unconscious before we could get 
a veterinary to her and I would not 





have given 2 cents for her. However orchard. “Scalecide” has i pos 
. greater fungicidal properties than Lime-Sulfur asa Winter wash. A 
we got a good man and he brought 1500 GALLONS? Dept.“O” At: Borg A sore Dad. free, our bok, Modern Methods of Harvesting. Gradin ond ackin Apples 
her out of it, but it cost me $5, some | jy 4o and new et, “ Scalecide—the Tree-Saver. our dealer cannot supply you with “Scalecide.” we will deliver 
4 :* . any R. R. Station in the U. S. east of the Mississippi and north of tk Ohio : receipt 0: . 60-gal. " : 
loss of milk and the cow lost her | $16.00; 10-gal. cans, $4.75; 5-gal cans, $3.75, Address, BY G. Pratt Company: Doe pS nt ot bbis., $25.00; 30-gal. bbis., 
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The Live Stock Markets 


{From Page 183.] 


fairly steady prices, and a fair class 
of cows and heifers sell within a 
spread of $3.50 and 4.25. Some fed 
heifers have made 5.55, and good 
grassers 4.50@5. Really choice heif- 
ers range from 5.75@6, with the fcy 
yearling stuff eligible to 6.75@7. An 
advance has been made in calf quo- 
tations, as they are early cleaned up 
on the market, and prime calves in 
several instances topped 8.50, with the 
bulk of choice grades selling at 8@ 
840. Feeders and stockers of a good 
grade are easily sold, and heavy feed- 
ers bri as high as 5.50. with strictly 
good $50 to 1100-ib offerings 5@5.35. 

Hog quotations at Chicago and oth- 
er large western packing centers: are 
about $1 p 100 Ibs below quotatiovs of 
a year ago. Daily receipts of hogs at 
the six great western markets are 
from 10,000 to 20,000 more than during 
the corresponding period in 1910. 
Totai receipts since Jan 1 are around 
12,000,000, against 9,000,000 for a like 
bin er in 1910. The average price is 
not far from 7\%c p Ib, against T%c a 
year ago. 

Far western arvivels of sheep at 
Chicago are selling at $3.60@4 p 100 





Ibs, with some yearlings bringing 
about 5. These prices are about 
25c higher than the middle of 


July quotations, and the bulk of sheep 
are selling at 3.25@3.85 Lambs are 
meeting good demand and in-uiry 
from ail sources is comparatively 
broad. Cali for feeders is broad 
and enables sellers to get com- 
paratively steady prices. Far west- 
erners are topping the market at 
about 7.25, with the bulk of lambs 
ranging from 6@7.10. 


The Horse Market 


Receipts of inferior horses exceed 
requirements, and prices show a 
downward tendency. Teaming and 


transfer companies are in the midst 
of their duil season, and,.as & result, 
heavy receipts of hofses have caused 
comparatively iow prices to prevail. 





Free Veterinary Advice 





veterinary questions submitted ty the sub- 
ecribers American Agricuiturist will be answered 
@rovided the full address of the inquirer is given. 
Questions can be answered intelligently only when 
complete details of the symptoms are given. No 
cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives the 
best advice possible under the circumstances. Dr E. 
8. Lehnert of the Smith agricultural school at 
Mass, answers questions for this 
H , ali inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturit. 315 4h Avenue. New York city. 
Proprietary medicines are advertised im these col- 
amms. which are efficient for many of the common 
anima! ailments. 





Bloody Milk—M. K., New York, has 
a cow in Apparent good health whose 
milk after standing for a while is 
found to be bloody or blood stained 
at the bottom of the pan. If this red 
material is blood, and it likely is, as 
this is a young heifer newly fresh with 
first calf, it is-due to the rupturing of 
minute blood vessels in the udder, the 
structure not being strong enough to 
withstand the strain. I would suggest 
that she be grained lightly and well 
milked out twice a day, and given in 
feed morning and night a heaping 
teaspoonful of saltpeter. Red milk 
after standing where blood itself is 
not seen, is usually due to the pres- 
ence of bacteria, which are in the milk 
vessels. Cleanlines. is the only rem- 
edy in such cases 


Lice on Caives—H. B. T.. New Tork, 
had some caives that were sick in the 
spring, and while run down became 
lousy. Many remedies have been used 
with not relief. As a rule, any of the 
fine dusting powders will rid an ani- 
mal of lice if the quarters are thor- 
oughly cleansed and dtsinfected. On 
the other hand, no remedy will be ef- 
ficient if the quarters are not disin- 
fected at the same time. At his sea- 
son of the year such wet applications 
as kerosene emulsion or a 10% solu- 
tion of sulpho-napthol would work 
wel. Do not neglect, however to dis- 
infect the stables. 


Garget—T. H. G., New York, has a 
cow that calved in May that has had 
trouble with one teat milking hard, it 
being necessary to use a milking tube. 
Now the quarter is badly swollen and 
the cow seems sick Previous to calv- 
ing a heifer sucked this cow and no 
doubt injured one of the teats. The 
garget was caused, however, probably 
by not keeping the milking tube suf- 


WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


ficiently clean. Bathe udder twice a 
day with hot water and rub in a lit- 
tle camphorated oil, and give a heap- 
ing teaspoqnful of saltpeter in feed 
twice a day for a week at a time. Al- 
low plenty of green feed in order to 
keep the bowels open. 


Hernia or Ruptare—wW. H. S., North 
Carolina, has a young colt that has a 
slight soft enlargement at the navel. 
This is a hernia, and no doubt will 
disappear as the colt grows older. 
Should it imcrease jn size, apply a 
broad sircingle tightly with a soft pad 
pressing on the hernia. It is not often 
that these cases need futher treat- 
ment, and as a rule never permanent- 
ly injure. the animal. 


Lump Jaw—H. W., Maryland, has a 
cow with an enlargement of her jaw 
the size of two fists, which when first 
noticed was quite small. Treatment 
with absorbent applications has no ef- 
fect whatever. This is lump jaw, the 
best treatment for which is potassium 
iodide in 1 to 2 dram doses once a day 
internally until a condition called 
“fodism” is set up. This is shown by 
a scruffy condition of the neck and 
running at the eyes. After a week or 
two the treatment may be repeated. 


Ringbone—C, B. H., Florida. has a 
horse with what is called a runround 
or ringbone, and he asks for remedy. 
This affection is caused by an inflam- 
mation resulting in the throwing out 
of new bone cells, which can, of 
course, never be removed. The only 
thing to be done is to fire and blister 
in order to harden them down. This 
should only be undertaken by a com- 
petent practioner. This operation will 
necessitate allowing the horse to stand 
a month or six weeks. 


Strained Tendons—H. G. T., Penn- 
sylvania, has @ horse that is lame in 
both front legs because of weak or 
strained tendons. 
bathing with hot water twice a- day 
and rubbing with any stimulating lini- 
ment. If this treatment does not give 
relief in'a week or 10 days, apply a 
blister. The most convenient is Gom- 
bault’s caustic balsam While treat- 
ing give complete rest with shoes off. 
and keep in a box stall if possible. 





Atrophied Muscles—W..B. D.. Vir- 
ginia. has a two-year-old heifer that 
has lost the use of one hind. leg 
through being down several weeks 
following difficulty at calving. The 
muscles in this leg have sweenied be- 
cause of lack of use, but as the animal 
is young I should expect them to come 
all right again if bathed occasionally 
with hot water and rubbed with any 
stimulating liniment. If the affection 
seems to be localized at any point, it 
might be well to apply a Plister, such 
as Gombault’s caustic balsam. 


Tuberculosis—J. A..F... New York, 
asks for particulars of administering 
the tuberculin test to cattle. This 
test is best made by a competent vet- 
erinarian, or by one holding a special 
testing permit from the state. The 
expense varies considerably. Where a 
considerable number of animals are 
tested, the cost will perhaps average 
$2 p head, but where a long trip is 
made to test only one animal, the 
charge is of course greater. The dis- 
posa! of milk from infected cows ie- 
pends entirely on the local ordinances 
of the town or city In which the milk 
is sold. Reacting cattle may be sold 
the same as any other animals in the 
regular markets. If a post-morten ex- 
amination shows the disease to exist 
in only a slight degree or to be localized 
in one portion ofthe body, then that 
part only is condemned, and the re- 
mainder is solid for food. If. however. 
the disease is found to be scattered 
badly, the entire carcass is condemned. 
The tuberculin test is admitted by ali 
scientists to be our most reliable 
method of detecting the presence of 
this disease. 


Cancer or Wart?—I notice in your 
edition of July 22 a disease spoken of 
as cancer and said to be incurable. 
If this is the same I have heard called 
bloody wart, it can be cured as I 
know by. experience. I had a mare 
troubled” with one a few inches below 
her left eye. I was told to apply 
common. soft soap and so smeared 
some on one day. Next day it was 
covered with a soft scab, which I 
picked off and applied more soap. In 
a few days the wart was gone. It 
left no scar and never came back. I 
later treated a mule the same, with 
like results.—[O. P. Stevenson, Ohio. 


I would suggest 


Prison for Poultry Dealers 


{From Page 174.] 


tribution to the consumer In fixing 
the price frequently it was considera- 
bly over a normal and reasonable 
profit. 

“During. .the holiday seasons you 
paid Jersey dealers to abstain from 
selling in the New York market and 
you bought out a slaughterhouse and 
closed it during the holiday season 
for the purpose of eliminating com- 
petition. You foreed all of the 
slaughterhouse men of the city to re- 
fuse to slaughter for any butcher who 
bought from any person not a mem- 
ber of the combination. 

“You purchased stalls in West 
Washington market for the purpose 
of keeping them out of the control 
of your competitors. The district or- 
ganizations of slaughterhouse men, 
which were a part of your combina- 
tion in 1908, levied fines upon in- 
dividual members for violating the 
orders of the combination in the pur- 
chase, sale and slaughtering of poul- 


“In short, your control of the poul- 
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VIEW 
FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korntlyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, is in service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 























€. 4. DOLLAR Heuveiton, New York 

As oon of King Pontiac 

paso, whose sire is 

See Tring of the Pon- 

tiacs and whose dam is 

a 2-(b. - ~ 4 Hos erveld De Kol, dam of 

calf an (0. daughter er of the King of the 
ERY 


W. A. CARR. - 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 


TULLY, WN. Y. 








20m aies 














JENNINGSHURST 


STOCK FARM 
Towanda, Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 
Selected for their production. 


PERCHERONS 


Selected for their individuality. 


 BERKSHIRES 
Selected for their prolificacy. 


Nothing for sale at present 


W. W. JENNINGS, Owner 




















STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


Star Farm outdoes aii past achievements When 
we say that tts specia: mid-summer offering can- 
not ve duplicated by any other breeders you will 
better understand We offer 


40 half-sisters to King Segis by the world re- 
nowned Mercedes 40 
40 daughters of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline 
Count v0 


4 brothers to King Segis 4 
20 sons of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count, 
backed by world 


world record cows and sires 20 
60 registered H. F. cows of 


. est breeding, 
tuberculin tested pete state authority Address 


Horace L. Bronson, Dept. G 
Cortla N. Y. 
Note: One carload of best grade Holstein cows 
ever offered, barring none. Write today. 


_— 





























ICE A. R. 


A cH 0. BULL CALE 


llth, — 
whose fam is a dau i -", De Kol 1 Barke, with an 
Fre 'd of 86.9 4 in one day , 24.16 Ibs. butter 
1 ye, ai Ibe nuk, %.3 ibe a er ye ih at? a 
r a! ' re 
pm FS 3 ibs. milk one day, 19. 44 Ihe. butter 


7 days, 1529.1 ibe. milk, fair Ibs. utter 90 days ro fat. and 
winner in both 7 and 30 day 


— anes 
with @ record of 8727.7 Ibs. m 
Pani Beets Beets De Kel and hast A. o 
PRS white, 


oe 'w and 
Bradley ‘Suites tica, N. :. 


Maple. Lawn Stock Farm 


headed by Karel Korndyke whose frst 
} A to freshen has just made 277 ibs. 
butter in oven days, 2185.6 3 milk, 93 !bs. 
Dutter 30 days at 2 years, w bull caives 
from this great son of Belle Akorndyke out ¢ 
A BR.0O. dams with records of from 16 Ibs 
3 years to 32 lbs. at 6 years. 


L.L. GROW, - Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 
A Beautiful Holstein 


gee 
Sheba 
Price 








STEWARTSVILLE, N J 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
#. L. HOUGHTON, BECY, BOX 116, BRATTLEBORO VT. 


Trout Brook «= Holland Farms 


Be crams hep pat 


Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Housecieaning. We are going to clean out 
ail our bulls regardiess of price alis from 3 
months of age to one year If you want some. 
bem bred right and the price way down, just 
write 


&. E, POOLE, Lincklaen Center, N. Y-. 























Grade Holsteins 
and Guernseys 


950 of the finest and heaviest milking gous 
in Central New York. 2 car-loads o 
choice yearling and two-year-old heifers. 


Write for prices 


F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N.Y. 


Grade Cows 


{ can furnish A-1 grade Holsteins by es 
carload at $65 a head and upward. 
furnish grade Guernseys at $75 a head aa 
upward All animals tubercutintested Adaress 


K. G. HAXTUN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
700 FALL Cows 


e Hi ins. to 12000 
tos. Part ot thom tibercelin testa.” Hon 
Gros doueye ond Garmene 
W. #. Wickham, State Hill, New York 
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This is not Hot Air Advertising 
but Proven Facts 


We can furnish carload or less, extra 
high grade zouns Holstein cows, weighing 1200 to 
1400 pounds each. These cows have actually milked 
trom: 10,000 to 14, ands ea is is not 
hot air advertising but facts: inspect our herds 

a. 


payed 


ing €9 pounds per day and apwards than it does 
one giving 80 to 40 pounds. If you want the best 
cows that we know will pay PS ve in net 
profit during lactation period, wri 


River Meadow Farms, Portlandiile, "i Y. 














To keep things moving during the slack 
season we offer some choice 
three-months-old 


Holstein Bulls 


of Pontiac breeding, for $35 each. Nicely 
marked,from large producing dams. This 
beats all other midsummer bargains. 


Stevens Bros. Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 























EAST RIVER 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 
215 — For Sale — 215 


30 large handsome cows, just fresh. 

20 cows due Ly month 

a5 owe, due in Sept, and Oct, that have records of 
9000 to 11000 Ibs. of milk last year. 

vo yearlings and two-year Sera extra nice. 

JOHN B. WEBSTER, Bell Phone 566 F Cortland, N.Y. 


BULL FOR SALE 


nore Nov. 14, 609. Sire Korndyke Pontiac Cornuco- 
, who is ason of Pontiac Korndyke, the sire 
Ha the World’ 's champion cow and whose dam is a 
29-1), “four-year-old. Dam, Irmena Veeman DeKol 
65365. She has a record of nearly 17 pounds in 7 days, 
which will be increased. This vg | is AS eed marked, 
well grown and right. Price $85, F. O. B. 
MARRY D.WH EELER 
West Winfield, Herkimer Co., New York 


200 HOLSTEINS 700 


Nearby springers, . both pure bred and 

fitgh grades. Also five pure bred bulls, 
old enough for service, out of A. R. O. 
cows with records of from 25 ibs. to 
28 lbs. butter in seven days, 


EK. J. TEFFT - Earlville, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been 
used for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me vour order; can satisfy you. 
Farm situated near station on R. W. & O. R. R 


iR. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 


ROBINSON'S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rusencurw vestep 


20 COWS, just fresh, with milk records of over 
ten thousand Iba. in the last year. 

20 COWS due to freshen in aly ond August, with 
milk records of over ten thousand. Ibs. in the last year. 
100 COWS due to freshen in September and Octo- 
ber, with milk records from 7,000 to 13,000 lbs per year. 


V. 0. ROBINSON - - EDMESTON, N.Y. 


BULL CALF 


whose dam has a7 da} pth. 5 ot ny; 
year’s record of 1076.91 lbs. butter. bas of calf has a 4 
yr. old record of 22.06 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Price $125. 


W. D. ROBENS tog Poland, N. Y¥. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers bull born March 18th, re Fwy Anggie 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad, 64 A RO daughters 
Dam Granddaughter of Paul Beets Dekel. Price low. 
W. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfeld, 5. Y. 


40 HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS & avi cane 
trade Holstein Spring Cows. 8 Register soneeene. 
rice $1200. 26 bh grade Holstein —. 

very heavy aloe 

















born April 1, 1911, <A very fine 
pte oy largel white in color, 
nay e Pontiac Artis, 

butter, and a 








is best money can buy and 
See them before you buy. 


REAGAN, BROS., TULLY, N. ¥. 





cee of Pontiac's Grandsire, born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 2344Ih. 
come ht colored anda perfect show animal, price $125.00. 
other Pontiacs nearly as good, $100.00 to 960.00. Two 

a of the great ‘Mercedes J vlips Pietertje Paul,” oply $100.00 each, if taken 
soon, UNABANNA STOCK FARMS, M.C. Johnston, Prop., Sidney N. ¥ 


P 
A GRANDSON OF TWO GREAT SIRES erie ed 


Netherland De Kol, with Sadie Vale Cd 
bern Mar. 20, 1911. 250. Jarvis Bros., kb, Otsego Co.,N.Y 














LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Brothertown 
Stock Farms 


offer a very choice yeuas Holstein bull born 
January 10, 1911. Sire, Sadie Vale’s Sir Ormsby. 
a most promisin g young 5 Sire. His full sister at 
three years m of over 30 Ibs. in 

days. ‘Dam of cali is ene Hartog Clothilae. 
A. R, O. at two years 17.33 ibs., a young cow 0: 


great promise. The young bull is a pene: 
right in every.way. Price $75.00. For full in- 
formation address 


Quentin McAdam, Profis 


Utica, New York 
BULL 


HOLSTEIN cate 


Five months old, sired by Pontiac Korndyke. 
the sire of two cows with A. R. O. records o 
over 37 Ibs. butter in 7 days, out of a 13.50 Ibs, 
two-year-old; a good individual, more black 
than white. 

E. HOLBERT - Lake, Orange Co., N. Y. 

Station on Lehigh & Hudson R. R. 
The Best 


in reco HOLSTEINS 


Absolutely clean from Tuberculosis and tested by a 
U. 8. Bureau veterinarian for interstate shipments. 
 avad can not afford to take any chances when mak: 
he igs 0 to their herd. Keep them clean. My 
priociple honest stock at reasonable prices. 


MILES 5. "phos - Cortiand, N. Y, 


Telephone connection. 





























GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 


P. O. Address: 
Tel. Address: 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
LEONARD SMITH, Bloomville, N.¥ 


30 PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 30 


of very best breeding. 


40 PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 40 


that cannot be beat. 


50 ACRES OF LAND 50 


of the kind hard to get. 


Will sell the entire business. This offer cannot 
be duplicated anywhere ; good water and fences; 
adjoining land can be bought; Guernsey herd 
headed by Langwater Puritan 14252, Lee’s Art- 
ful Premier of Clover Leaf 128768; head of 
Berkshire herd. 


( Farm Tools Included. ) 


F. H. BENEDICT, McLEAN, N, Y. 
eS 


BRANFORD FARMS 
Ayrshires 


Can you expect good calves from scrub bulls? 
Head your herd with a full blood Ayr- 
shire. If you can’t buy a mature animal, 
buy a calf; he will soon mature and gor 
into money. @ We can supply you 

the best American and Scotch bred cows 
and sires. 


HENRY FIELDEN, Manager, Groton, Connecticut 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
































Hill Top Farm Ayrshires 


The home of champion and ex-champion milk 
and butter neneees, young stock for e Herd 
tuberculin test 





G. N. ALLEN, MANAGER, WHEELING, W. VA. 





Registered Ayrshire. Bull 
“Hustler Boy” 


From milk producing strain; also ma- 
tured yearlings and calves. Both sexes. 


QUOQUETAUG FARMS, Old Mystic, Conn. 








da | 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 








‘Lone Elm Stock Farm 


The Home of the Big — Peolaud 

the half ton kind. Rat ane such noted boars as 

K, N ‘s Best, No. 56431 ; 

; 7) sows and gilts, din 
for weaned. pairs; not 

heteithed, "Wot tov priece. Day 

J. M. Pemberton, Prop., Fayette, Mo. 

















B. S. DETRICK, S Breeder of 
REGISTERED SHORTH HORN year’ POLAND- 
CHINA HOGS. You STOCK FOR SALE. 





FOLDS ERAS, the right , 1 
smoo ty hemes bred. gh y sree. Seard 
and pigs for or sale. Ge S. HALL, Farmdale,Ohio 





O10 SWINE 





aa 
out this great book atthe sinall price for 
its contents. 


$2.00 o: ua: 
rehaser be, me be re- 











tents free. Ask for it tal 
will bring it. Address — peeahees 








C. @. FISHER & 9 COLLINSVILLE, CHIO. ' 





SILVER STRAIN OO. I. C. BOAR 
iy for service. Aliso boar 
JESSE I. CARRIER, Fault “an N. W. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready for shipment. and 
they are dandies. Sired by Sterling Master- 
iece, a son of Masterpiece or Invincible Rival’s 

vast, a son of Rival’s Last. 
Write for what you want to W. W. BLAKZ ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 
REGULAR SUMMER OFFERING OF SOWS 


We have 80 sows 8 to 10 months old, some of 
them bred. These are running on pasture here 
at the home farm and are anoges er the best 
lot we have ever bred. Selec from large 
mature dams and out of large litters. Price 
te up. Personal inspection invited. Visitors 
welcome. 


H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 











Young Berkshires 


both male and female, not related. Eight 
to twelve weeks old. Best breeding. 
Registered andtransferred Price eight 
and ten dollars. 

W. H. DICKENSON, . Wh:tney’s Point, New York 























Large Berkshire Swine — Special Offering for August 

30 MAY = JUNE PIGS $10.00 each. Kither sex 

: FALL B ARS #20,00, os -00 and $30.00 each 
* 


Bam bre 00 and $30.00 each 
Richard Baas. - 


Trumansburg, N. Y. 

BEST oot BERKSHIRES Fis, Young Boars, Maderpece 
andl heap Wadsworth. 

BERKSHIRES, BRED SOWS, SPRING 

BOARS. Satisfaction guaranteed 

James McPherson, KE. D. 8, Rockfard, lll. 

KALORAMA F A. R M 


BERKSHIRES Siuvue HUSON, Penn = R.Y. 

















CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


tance vorksuine OW IE 


“Young sows of both these breeds due to farrow in May > 





bred to prize- winning boars. 
CHESTER WHITE BOARS for service, Also 
of either sex from Fall litters of both breeds. at 


Prices Reasonable ‘whew Considered 
Heart’s Delight Farm, C, E. Hamilton, Ngr., Chazy,N.Y. 


MULE FOOT SWINY 


OHIO HERD of MULE-FOOTED HOGS 
Stock of all ages for sale, aed » by pum bis big 


a boars 
and 
ha 


breed. ve 
land of this vigo' 
DUN LAP. B 











é.H 


althy breed. 
Box B, W iiliaaneport, Ohio. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Prine Winners. Beare or Gilte of 
HAMPSHIRE SWINE wim we Si 
STLVESTER R. RB. Ned TIPTON, IND. 

















16 sows bred for fall litters ; 
some are show sows, pri 


to sell ; circular free. C. M. & F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 





PUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


BEAUTY HERD or DUROC- 
$ wiliara W 


Walreth, ‘Port Plains 1 5.% 








Bred gilts for Fall Farrow. 
Spring pige, both sexes, of the choicest 


MAPLEHURST 
DUROC-JERSEYS frite or call and eee, 


A. E. Waggoner’ & Son, Lindsey, Ohie 


Srecsrenes DuROCS. 








SHELDON FARM fits 
Sows. Service Boars. - of breeding. 
. BARNES, Oxford, N 
m pnality. 
and Price 
right. D.H.DREISBACH, Kingston, Ohio 





HORSE IMPORTERS & BREEDERS 
FOR SALE 


Registered Clydesdale Stallions 


2 to 4 years old. A few praia. Oot Colts, 1to? 
years old, sired by “Dragon,” ngrade Per- 
cheron Stallion. Also some high-gr ie Mares. 





All extra. choice animals. Terms prices 
very reasonable. 

BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
John Buckler, Supt. Mass. 





Percheron Mares al Stallions 


At wholesale prices 
ELWOOD AKIN, AUBURN, N. Y. 





ne LARGER PONIES. STALLOS man 
SHETLAND 4 D COLTS. Collie Pups and > S “A 
Printed list = F. Stewart, Scie a -ige 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


SHROPSHIRES 


As we have recently purchased the entire 
flock of Altamont Farm, we are offering 
30 very high-class yearling rams by the 
champions Altamonts Masterpiece and 
Belmont Leader. sheep of all ages for sale, 


W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mer. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


ms aaron eat yi agra indivione 
peered ras forsale: tapesdon tind 

fon vers por ARMS, R.D. 4, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
GISTERED ee ROPSHIRES 
head good flocks. 
see them. Farm one mile from ‘station. 


ARTHURE 8S. DAVIS, Chili Station, N. ¥. 
Snowcroft Hamps hiredown “Yur flock of 150 offers fine 
s. portunity for selection. 


E wa M per Zou to —_ for prices. } -ceptional bargains dur. 
ing J F. bee 718 University Bleck, Syracuse, N.Y. 

















SHROPSHIRES : Bere amis snd 
it. Pri ht. 
SHAS MADER E You San tevine, x. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


nie, EL. WinbWELLS Bes | Her ie, dpvingaeld Oesee 


ont SHROPSHIRE 


all ages. All 
"3 Yh Se ey Seek. Write tor 
E. Q@. Moores, este No. 4, Jecromeville, Ohio 











ry 5 = wane y 
JESSE I. CARRIER, “Fulton N.Y, 


REQISTERGO, OXFORDS, Es ie 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


MOYER’ 
Circular free. 











Single Comb White Leghorns and Indian 
Runner Ducks. Stock eggs and baby Thicke 


GRANT MOVER, Ft, Plain, New York 















BHYS@gonoavs 
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The Problem of the Kitchen 


L. D. STEARNS 


ITH food stuffs ever soaring 
W the problem of living has 
been rapidly assuming alarm- 


ing proportions until it has ~eached 
the point where every woman should 
at least make the attempt to study 
into it earnestly and intelligently, if 
she has any desire to help either hus- 
band, father or_ brother towa d the 
ultimate solution of the question of 


how to live, comfortably and well, 
and still lay aside a dollar now and 
then. here's nothing gained by try- 


ing to save, and half starving there- 
by. Feods should be so planned as 
to contain the proper elements, or 
constituents, to nourish and renew 
every cell in the body, else the body 
will become poorly nourished, the 
nerve centers impoverished aad irri- 
table, and all kinds of ills follow. 
Brush the baker aside from the 
start. Your money should be spent 
only for what is all nourishment, yet 
clean and unadulterated, if you are 
going to make every penny tell. Half 
the sickness of the present time, I am 
convinced, has its origin in adulterated 








Puternational Bymn 


Sane, Armevica, or God Save the Ring 


Those lines oy Gus George Hontington are sent to 
ee oar Saas Oma 
y ‘ate t 
eit ene and France that may abolish 
wat.—EDITOR. 


Two empires by the sea, 
Two nations great and free, 
One anthem raise. 
Se aol soe Bak 
, one faith, we claim, 
On |, whose glorious name 
We love and praise. 


What deeds our fathers wrought, 

What battles we have fought, 
Let fame record. 

Now, vengefal passion, cease, 

Come, victories of peace ; 

Nor hate nor pride’s caprice 
Unsheath the sword. 


Tieagh dope 00 ene wile 
’Twixt realm and realm, its tide 


Grey 
With bonds of peace serene 








food stuffs. "here comes to my mind 
just now two cases I have known 
during the last year, one a girl, the 
other a man, both of whom were 
made sick, not for a day, or a week, 
or a month, but for more than a y 

with doctor’s bills and ali the attend- 
ant pain and discomfort besides, de- 
rectly traceable to formaldehyde pre- 


servative. 
Stady the Cost 


There seems, at the present time, 
to be a far-reaching mania, raising 
the cost of everything that is possi- 
ble, and using all kinds of preserva- 
tives and adulterations in foods, if 
thereby. a penny may be stretched 
out a little further; but the remedy, 
it seems to me, is simple, easy, and 
far reaching, namely: preparing our 
own food, in our own home—study- 
ing its value and knowing its cost. 

If meat is high and you want to 
drop it, either wholly or in part, you 
must do it intelligently and furnish 
feods that supply the same elements, 
else the system will crave it and be- 
come unsatisfied. The body, to keep 
in perfect order, must have its regu- 
jar supply of sugar, fat, starch and 
proteid in order that all its cells re- 
ceive proper nourishment and are 
able to de their work. So if you drop 
the meats, and give only such foods 
as supply sugar and starch, you'll 
soon be surrounded by a houseful of 
gloomy-browed dyspeptics; and the 
peace of your home wiil stand a fair 
Show of being scattered to the four 
winds of heaven; but if you drop out 





the meat and furnish other foods, 
hased many times 


which may be purc 


for a less cost, you must 


prepare 
them in an appetizing way, and see 


that they contain the same elements. 


But don't, if you’re out for success, 
rush in and attempt to change it all 
In any change of diet, let 
it 


ina day. 
it be gradual. In many cases 
might be as well to say nothing to 
your family about it just at the start. 
I often find things go along better if 
done easily and quietly. Noise never 
accompdished anything. 


Planning the Meals 


A good plan in a small family for 
the first week is to serve meat every 
other noon; that is, beginning on 
Monday with the original piece and 
saving the remnants either for stew 
or hash on the following Tuesday. On 
Thursday get a new “piece, with 
enough to serve cold on Saturday, 


and should there be any bits left 
over between times, work them into 
tiny balls for supper on the days 


when you have a meatless dinner. On 
those days, also, serve a dish of 
shelled nuts to each person. Pea- 
nuts are the most nutritious as well 
as being the cheapest. They are more 
nutritious than codfish, beef, mutton, 
veal, turkey, chicken or eggs; they 
have great heat-producing proper- 
ties and are rich in flesh-forming 
qualities. 

“he second week buy ,a piece of 
meat on Mon@ay and try to get about 
what will be eaten at that meal. Buy 
again on Thursday in the same way, 
but should there be scraps le + over 
on either Gay work them up into a 
thin soup between times. . e next 
week buy only on Sunday, and con- 
tinue * th for two or three weeks. 
The system, by that time, will prob- 
ably have become fairly used to the 
change. But, if the system, or the 
tarte, demands meat, get meat—and 
above all, den’t seek to satisfy hun- 
ger with airy nothings. A man, or 
woman either, who has worked hard 
all day, needs good, substantial, nu- 
tritious food, and there are many 
cheap cuts of meat which may be 
made into soups, stews, smothered 
with onions, or fixed in a variety of 
ways, that are as nourishing as the 
more choice cuts; it takes only a little 
more time and cooking to prepare 


them. 
Meat Substitates 


Beans, peas, eggs, are all good sub- 
stitutes for meat, and beans and peas 
are always cheap. On a cool day, 
plan to have a hot soup to start the 
dinner. On a hot day, when one 
does not care for these hot soups, 
serve in small, _eew bowls what 
I call a cold soup. 

To an egg, beaten very light, add 
the juice of half an orange and a 
teaspoonful of either honey or maple 
syrup—or, if preferred, substitute the 
juice of_pineapple for the orange. On 
a hot day this is delicious and, in 
strawberry time, a handful of the 
mashed berries may be used in place 
of the other fruits. Also, the juice 
of half an orange and a teaspoonful 
of honey to about half a glass of 
water, is very nice. One can hardly 
tell what these cold soups are if 
served, not as a drink, but as a first 
course for the dinner. 

Spinach, thoroughly drained and 
chopped, mixed plentifully with the 
mashed yolks: of hard boiled eggs, is 
a good dinner dish for meatless days, 
and the whites of the eggs may be 
worked up in sa 

Eggs, herd Dolled, covered while 
hot with salt and pepper, and rolled 
tightly in buttered paper until cold, 
make a delightful supper relish. Rice, 


cooked in milk, mixed with the 
mashed yo of hard-boil-d eggs 
and grated uts,. formed into 


pean 
small cakes and lightly browned, is 
tasty, ae. and cheap; small 
scraps of meat, if on hand, may be 
chopped and mixed with them. 

A dish of which I am extremely 
fond is grated carrot and peanuts in 
the proportion of a medium-sized car- 
rot (scraped, not pared) to an even 
handful of the nuts either grated or 
pounded fine, and thoroughly mixed. 
A sweet potato may be substituted 
for the carrot (unecoked). These are 
aan ah oe ee apie 
ays an are le 
thoroughly cpasiiontad. Indeed, all 
uncooked foods need to be very thor- 
and. also chewed to get their full flavor, 

to insure digestion. 
it needs is conscientious effort 
in ae home and the cost of living 
may be reduced to a third of the pres- 
ent figure in the majority of families 
Try it, mothers and wives, and see. 


HOME INTERESTS 





‘fi 
Our Spice Box 


Mrs Packfields—Dear me! the milk 
is sour again. They told us if we'd 
get a refrigerator we'd have no 
trouble about thirgs keen'ng; so he 
went and bought a real pretty one, 
but the milk sours worse than ever. 

Mrs Sittiways—Do you keep enough 
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Cheerfuiness is Sunshine 


There is little gained and much lost 
in losing one’s temper, and indulging 
in a fit of vulks. Anger unbalances a 
man, and makes him the prey or the 
sport of the less irritable, while sul- 
lenness renders him an intolerable 
nuisance to the society which he in- 





d ice in it? 
fests. In comparison with such a M 

f ts Backfields—Ice? I hope you 
morose creature, a cheerful person is don’t think after spending all that 


an angel of light. Indeed, there is no 
greater, everyday virtue than cheer- 
fulness. This quality is like sunshine 


money on a refrigerator, we'd go to 
the additional expense of buying ice’ 


to the day, = fap SOnewring mois- (Judge. ye RAE tsa 
ture to parche erbs. Sligh ixed 
The light of a cheerful face diffuses ~ 
Judge . who is now a very 





itself, and communicates the happy 
spirit that inspires it. The sourest 
temper,.must sweeten in the atmos- 
phere of continuous good humor. As 


able judge of the supreme court of 
one of the great states of the union, 
when he first “came to the bar” was 


well might fog and cloud and vapor ® Very blunderin= speaker. On one 
h t sun-i occasion, when trying a case of re- 
2 DI ny, Mn. gy, (guts plevin, involving the right of prop- 


landscape as anger and moroseness 
to combat jovial speech and exhila- 
rating laughter. 

Under the influence of anger and 
moroseness, people say and do things 
which they afterward bitterly regret. 
Those evil tempers lessen our power 
and lower our dignity. When the 


erty to a lot of hogs, he addressed 
the jury as follows: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, there were 
just twenty-four hogs in that drove 
just twenty-four, gentlemen—exactly 
twice as many as there are in that 
jury box!” The effect can be imagined. 


sacred writer says: “He that gov- Ex. ' 

erneth himse!f it fit to sit with the 

king,” he means the government of Like a Bargain 

temper. The power to quell our “Well, anyway,” he said, during 
rising tempests of passion, to say to their little quarrel, “when I pro 

the provoked spirit, “Peace! Be still!" to you you took me promp*ly 
is a mighty and noble power, which enough.” 

brings man sovereigniy to the judg- “Yes,” she replied, “I was only a 
ment seat of his highest reason and woman, and you did look so cheap,’’— 


[Philadelphia Ledger. 


or Course 
Subbubs and Nexdore were arguing 


conscience. 

The proverbs have it that “a soft 
answer turneth away wrath;” that 
* r consumeth the heart of a 





man.” A Christian temper, peaceful, somewhat acrialy across the fence 
charitable, kindly, considerate and which separates their lots, “Oh, mop 
forgiving—what else can give so it!” cried Mrs Subbubs from the ve- 


great a charm to character, or shed 
such luster on the soul? The atmos- 
phere of such a temper is fruitful of 
blessedness. Within its sphere all is 
sunshine and blossom of spirit. No 
social frosts are there, nor clouds, nor 
storms. Childhood is softened by 
its example, and old age under its 
influence reveals the freshness and 
mellowness of youth. 

How happy might domestic circles 
eb if the angel of Peace could visit 
every home of man, and sweeten the 
morose, contentious tempers that sv 
often make daily life a wearisome 
burden.—[Selected. 


randa. “You two will never come to 
a conclusion as you are now.” 

“Why not?” they asked her. 

“Can’t you see that you are argu- 
ing from different premises,” she re- 
plied; and the two men grinned and 
call i it off. 


Didn’t Put of Any Airs 
Mistress (explaining things to ne’ 
servant)—And remember, Jane—w 
breakfast at eight. 
Jane—Yes, mum. 
down in time, 

me, mum. 


But if I'm net 
yer needn't wait for 















Toasted— browned to just the right shade 
over a brisk, live fire. 
Corn— the best America produces. Only the 
heart of it is used in making this delicious food. 

—~ Rolled to a fineness of a film, de- 
lightfully light and dainty — but ga‘ 
because they’ re real corn. 

8— the original, the kind with the 

flavor, the Standard that others measure by. 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE. 


K. rane 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By beg by & INGERSOLL PAINT— proved 


years’ use. It will ase you. 
"Winde a 








endorsed by the “Grange.” 
all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE, 

Prom the Mill Direct to You at Pactory Prices. 

nar nt PAINT BOOK — FREE 


syne eee c's 


©. W. tegersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooktyn, W. ¥. 








GINSENG == 
my geek Oae and Profi of Glateng a 


SEND FOR IT 
D. BRANDT. SOx 60!. BREMEN, OH'O 


Mention This’ 3). 3.00057 


will get @ very prompt 
eepty. 
























































































































For the Needleworkers 





We illustrate herewith two dainty 
new designs for embroidered bibs. 
Both of these are decidedly pretty. 
The work is to be finished in French 





1267 + 1268 +- 
embroidery, solid, in white or pale 
blue. The buttonholed edges are to 


be worked in the same color, French 


Brown Linen Centerpiece 

This pretty centerpiece is one of the 
most effective designs for working in 
colored mercerized cotton that we 
have shown. It is stamped in browr 
linen in the 24-inch size, and is to be 
worked in two shades of old blue, 
with buff colored centers inside the cir- 
cles and square figures. The button- 
holed edge is to be worked in the 
darker shade of old blue -and_ the 
large five-pointed figures in the bor- 
der is to be worked with the lighter 





| 

1263 + —Centerpliece 
shade, in buttonhole stitch. The cir- 
cles in buff with b!ue centers and the 
little square figures are to be outlined 
with blue in the dark shale, and the 
centers worked solid in buff color. 
This centerpiece No. 1268+ {8 very 
rich and handsome when finished. 
The price of the stamped centerpiece 
is 45 cents; cotton to finish costs 25 
cents extra. 

Cross-Stitch Pillow 


Here is a simple design in cross- 
stitch that even the children may do 
without any trouble at all. The scroll 
and straight border lines are in com- 
mon outline stitch. The design comes 
stamped on tan art cloth in the 21 by 
21-inch size, and is to be worked with 




















775 + —Cross-Stitch Pitlow 


fast turkey red cotton. This makes 
a very attractive cushion when fin- 
ished. We offer this pillow, No 775+, 
top and back, with enough turkey red 
cotton to work in double thread, for 
only 25 cents, 





embroidery is especially attractive and 
dainty on these bibs, as it consists ‘of 
simple, straight, closely laid stitches. 
They are parallel to each other and 
smoothly and firmly drawn. The work 


is much-improved in appearance if 
the design is slightly padded before 
working. These bibs, No 1267+ -and 


No 1268+, come stamped on fine 
white linen. They cost 15 cents each. 
Cotton for working, in white or colors, 
costs 8 cents extra, for each bib. 
Kimono Shirt Waists 

These becoming and comfortable 
shirt waists are among the prettiest 
of our new designs. They are to be 
worked in so-id embroidery with mer- 





No 1269+ 

cerized cotton. If the short sleeve is 
not. desired, a long sleeve may be 
made by attaching an under sleeve 
just below the band. This gives a de- 
cidedly pretty effect. We can supply 
these two waists, Nos 1269+ and 
1271+, stamped on fine India linon, 
which launders and wears beautifully, 
for 70 cents each. Cotton to finish 
in either white, blue, pink, green or 
brown costs 20 cents extra. 


No 1271+ 





~ 
How to Order 


Order ‘by number of. Our Fancy- 
work Department, this office. 





Furnishing a Room Cheaply 


MARY WENTWORTIL 





up ali the spare money, so the 

pretty daughter of the house. will- 
ingly put off furnishing her room 
until another year, though the new 
furnishings had been promised as a 
birthday gift. When a cousin about 
her own age from-a farm -in.an ad- 
joining county asked to arrange the 


] ‘to an in the family had eaten 


bare chamber until the new things 
could be bought, the girl assented 
rather doubtfully, and more doubt- 


fully looked on as the furnishing went 
forward. In the first p’ace the guest 
but the whole family to work making 
for the floor brown and cream rugs 
out of cotton rags dyed with walnut 
hulls and onion-skins to. the right 
colors. These were sent to the .‘eaver, 
where they were made up with brown 
and cream warp,.and were neatly tied 
and hemmed at the ends. 

Then the guest invaded the garret 
and brought down a four-poster bed 
in very bad condition,. much. to the 
dismay of the owner of the bare room. 
This bed she vigorously sandpapered, 
rubbed and scoured and polished until 
down to the wood, which was solid 
and substantial. When she had. care- 
fully stained and varnished it, it was 
set up with its dainty canopy of cream 
muslin and the family admitted that 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS: 


maybe it would do, though it*seemed 
rather lonely in the big chamber. 

As the garret did not hold anything 
else that looked promising, the guest 
set “out on a tour of imspection to 
neighboring farmhouses and, found in 
one garret a beautiful old bureau that 
the owner would not sell, but which 
she was willing to give to the neigh- 
bor who had been so kind to her. This 
needed only a good c eaning and a 
coat of furniture polish. A dilapidated 
old washstand in the loft was dragged 
from its dusty hiding place and fixed 
up. Then another neighbor contrib- 
uted a little sewing cabinet as a loan, 
and three eld chairs that needed a 
great deal of mending were picked up 
for a dollar. 
not as full-as the guest thought it 
should be, so - she continued her 
search. She was rewarded at an auc- 
tion sale by a table for five cents that 
would go well with the old-fashioned 
furnishings, and then the furniture 
was pronounced complete. There were 
later touches added in the way of.old 
china, brass candlesticks and various 
family relics, but no more furniture 
was gathere. up. The room was s0 
beautiful and so harmonious that the 
daughter of the house concluded to 
save her money when it came.for a 
nest egg, and to keep the fine: old 
things that had cost less than ten dol- 
lars, including varnish and repairs. 

In New England and many places 
in the south, the country has been 
thoroughly scoured’ for old furniture, 
but in the middle west, a-d even in 
the great west, there are many oppor- 
tunities to pick up bargains in antique 
furniture! Fer two dollars and fifty 
cents at a country sale a man bought 
a solid mahogany davenport, and when 
it was cleuned and the old haircloth 
torn from its dusty frame, he refused 
one hundred .dollars. for it. At the 
same sale a fine mahogany bureau 
sold for fifty cents, because it was so 
forlorn looking. If a girl has only a 
little money to spend for furniture. it 
is well to look over the possibilities 
of old furniture. Of course, in many 
cities the cheapest furniture to buy is 
the new, but back in the country, es- 
pecially at farm sales, it is easy to find 
fine 9ld-fashioned articles. 


Renovating the Furniture 


It is hard work to carefully clean 
every square inch of surface, and the 
amateur is tempted todoa halw way 
job, but it mever pays to hurry the 
work. Plenty of elbow grdease will pay 
later on in the beautiful polish so much 
liked. From a fimancial standpoint, 
too, it pays to be thorough for well- 
made, beautifully polished old furni- 
ture is constantly rising in value. It 
must be remembered that if the ar- 
ticles were polished and in good re- 
pair they would not be sold for so lit- 
tle money, and to hire the work done 
makes the furniture cost more than 
new. Of course, once in a while a 
wonderful bargain may be picked up, 
but-for -the most part the things are 
dirty and forlorn looking and enough 
to discourage anybody except the 
woman who is really determined to 
bring out their beauty. 

And it isn’t only bedrooms that may 
be furnished at small cost and great 
labor, but other apartmetns as well. 
No woman wants the fireplace range 
of three generations ago in preference 
to the modern kitchen stove, but when 
it comes to the massive old tables, the 
fine chairs, the quaint corner cup- 
boards, with their diamond panes, the 
solid davenports and the beautiful lit- 
tle sewing cabinets, most people are 
very eager for them. They combine 
beauty with utility, and also are often 
more comfortable than present day 
models, so it will pay every young girl 
to search her own garret and every 
other garret for miles around to 
which she é¢€an get access. Hidden 
away under the dirt and rubbish are 
real treasure, and even if only one or 
two rooms may be furnished with 
the beautiful old-fashioned things, 
much money will be saved and a fine 
effect secured. 


os 





Wrong Place 


An old gentleman walked up to the 
pretty girl attendant at the counting 
room of. a daily newspaper office a 
few days ago and said: 

“Miss, I would like to get copies of 
your paper for a week back.” 

“You better get a porous plaster,” 
she abstractedly replied.. “You get 
them just across the street.”—[Ex- 
change. 


Quietly 


Mother—Elsie, you mustn’t make 


such a noise on the stairs, Now, just 
go right up to the top and come down 
quietly like a good girl. 


(After the 





Still the large room was’ 





IT never even 


descent.) You™ see? 
heard you that time. 

Blsie—All right, mother, I will al- 
ways slide down the banisters in the 
future.—T[ Ex. 





Helps: for Housewives 


A gratin of salt added to cream will 
make it whip more easily. 

All stains should be removed from 
clothing and household linen before 
putting it in the wash. 

To revive the luster of morocco or 
any other leather, apply the white of 
an egg with a sponge. 

Always have a small opening in the 
center of the upper crust on a fruit 
pie to allow the steam to escape 
while baking. 

A tablespoon- of soda added to a 
quart of water and boiled in the cof- 
fee pot for an hour will thoroughly 
cleanse the pot. Rinse well. 

Don't save old trash, thinking that 
it may be used some day. The time 
and patience consumed in handling it 
cannot be compensated for by it. 

Physicians assert that baked pota- 
toes are more nutritious than those 
cooked in any other way, and that 
fried ones are the most difficult to 
digest. 

hen your 





sewing machine  be- 
comes gummy, oil each part with a 
drop or two of Kerosene. This will 
quickly clean it and cut the gum. 

To crisp uncooked veget:.bles, such 
as radishes, shredded cabbage, sliced 
cucumbers, celery, etc, put them int» 
cold’ water with a bit of jee and a 
slice of lemon. 

If possible, always choose a time of 
day when the sun is_not shining to 
wash the windows. They will look 
much clearer than they will if the 
sun is shining upon them. 

Paint stains may be removed with 
turpentine, tar stains with lard. Pour 
boiling water from a hight upon tea 
stains. Wash iodine stains with am- 
monia and water until the spots dis- 
appear. 





Our Spice Box 


Forgotten 

“It was a terrible sensation,” says 
the man who is narrating his experi- 
ences while almost drowning. ‘After 
I went down for the third time my 
past life flashed before me in a series 
of pictures.” 

“You didn’t happen to notice,” asks 
the friend, edging’ forward with in- 
terest, “a picture of me lending you 
that ten dollars in the-fall of 1898, 
did you?’’—[Life. 


Economy 


Wife—I’ve just bought such a nice 
piece of silk for a tie for you; if 
there is anything left over, I can 


make a skirt for myself out of it 
[Pele Mele. 


Object Unobjected to 
Doctor—Yout are now convalescent 


and all you’ need is exercise. You 
should walk ten or twenty miles a 


day, sir; but your walking should 
have an object. 

Patient—All right, doctor. ri 
travel around trying to borrow 


enough to. pay your bill.—[{Ex. 
Altogether Too Logical 


fhe parents were eating their first - 
meal with their son after his return ~ 


from college. 
“Tell us, John,” 


“O71, lots of things,” said the son, 
as he recited Lis course of studies, 


“Then,” he concluded, “I also studied _ 


logic.” 

*“Logic!” said the old man. “What 
is that?’’ 

“It’s the art «* reasoning,” said the 
son. e 

“Phe art of reasoning?” said the 
father. “What is that, my boy?” 

“Well,” replied the son, “let me 
give you a demonstration. How - 


many chickens are on that dish, fae - 


ther?” 

“Two.” said the old man. 

“Well,’ said John, “I can prove that 
there are thr2e."” Then he stuck his 
fork in one and said, “That is one, 
isn’t it?” 

“And this is two?” sticking the fork 
in the second. 

“Yes,” replied the father again. 

“Well, don’t one and two make 
three?” replied John triumphantly. 

“Well, I declare,” said the father, 
“you have learned something at col- 
lege. Well, mother,” continued the 
old man to his wife, “I will. give you 
one of the chickens to eat. and Ill 
take the other, and John can have 
the third. How is that, John?—fE= 











said the father, - 
“what have you learned at college?” . 


“fl 
fol 
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ANNA MARILLA JOHNSON 





TS a good day for a picnic,” 
I thought Cubby Bear one sum- 

mer morn. “Buzzy Bee,” he cried, 
“fly round and tell the neighbors 
we're going to picnic today in this 
forest.” 

Cubby, because he was big and felt 
even bigger than he was, called him- 
self “we,” just as if he were a king 
or an editor. 

Then Buzzy Bee flew off and pres- 
ently there came trooping along all 
the woodsfolk, with Tortoise Shell 
and Creeper Snail far behind. 

When they had all said, “How-de- 
do,” they played games as usual— 
Hide and Seek and Hunt the Hickory- 
nut—but soon they grew tired and 
hungry and Cubby Bear led the way 
in searc’: of something to eat. 

As it was a basket picnic, every- 
one had to get his own dinner. Of 
course, Cubby Bear marched straight 
toward a hollow tree where was 
stored some fine honey; and Auntie 
Black thought she would take . drop 
before dragging away the dead beetle 
she was to feast upon. 

Buzzy Bee floated off to a field of 
red clover; Bushytail drew out of his 
cheeks some nuts hidden there; 
Bunny Hare spied some juicy leaves 
as good as lettuce; Robin Red, White 


Throat and Red Byes pounced on 
one brambleberry after inother. 
Cubby Bear, when he had licked 


from his paws the. last bit of honey, 
began to entertain the company by 
playing Be People. This he could 
do, because evenings he had crept 
down from the mountain into the city, 
and from some roof or dark corner 
had watched the men and women on 
the bright streets. 


First he took a long stick for a 


cane, and walked like an alderman, 
with his head in the air and his body 
thrust out before him; then he 
whirled the stick, tossed it up, and 
caught it again as he had seen a 
minstrel drum-major do in parade. 
After that he shouldered it like a 


musket and made believe march in a 
Fourth-of-July procession. 

At all this merrymaking Robin Red 
giggled like a schoolgirl; for he him- 
self had watched human beings from 
city tree tops. 

“Now,” said Cubby Bear, “I am 
going to be an organ-grinder like one 
I saw yesterday with his grandfather 
on his shoulder.” 


“His grandfather!” exclaimed 
Bunny Hare. 
“Yes, his little gray grandfather 


with red cap and waistcoat.” 

Then Cubby Bear made believe 
grind the organ, ‘and afterwards 
danced like the gray monkey grand- 
father, and pretended to take off his 
cap to pass round for pennies. 

Next he tried to be a rich lady 
tending a pup; and he hitched an old 
grapevine to a small stump and 
played the was pulled along by it. - 

At last he began to stagger as a 
drunken man had done the night be- 
fore. Suddenly from a branch over 
their heads Red Eyes sang out, “How 
foolish! How foolish!” : 

At this, Atheng Owl, who was 
asleep up above, awoke for a monient 
and inquired, “Who?” 

Nobody answered, for all the ani- 
mals were wondering if there were 
any other creature as foolish as man. 

“Men and women are queer,” said 
Cubby Bear, straightening up, “you 
should see them after a show pour 
forth from the stuffy playhouses,. so 
unlike our mountain woodland. The 
foul air that rushes out with them is 
so heavy it almost knocks me down.” 
And he fell back as if in a faint. 

Then all the woodsfolk kept still a 
minute, they felt so sorry for poor 
human _ beings. At last Ladybug 
spoke. “This has been a good party,” 
she said. “Cubby Bear, will you not 
give another and invite boys and 
giris?” 

“Why, yes. But what shall we do 
with them?” replied Cubby. 

: “Let us show them the beauties of 
| the. forest, and teach them to do 


orem tie sensible” responded Lady- 
ug. ? : 
Cubby looked around. “What do 
you say?” he queried. 

“I will teach them to jump!” ex- 
claimed Bunny Hare. 

P “And I,” chirped White Throat, “to 
y.”” 

“And I,” echoed Froggy Green, in 
an undertone, “And I, to swim.” 

“From me,” piped up Bobbie Quail, 
“they can learn to whistie.” 

“I will show them what heavy 
loads a small being can carry,” 
chimed in Auntie Black. 

“T will let them see that some crea- 
tures are most attractive when quiet,” 
softly added quaint Ladybug. 

Buzzy Bee murmured, “I will lead 
them to bléssoms, and show them the 
way to make sweets.” 

Creeper Snail whispered, “I can only 
-say to them, ‘Go’ on and you'll get 
there.’ ” 

Tortoise Shell spoke up, “I'll prove 
to them 


“"Tis not the swiftest, howe’er strong, 

But slow-and-sure that will live 

long.” 

Spinner Spider said nothing but just 
wove a web so fine it would make any 
maifien long to try her hand at dainty 
needlework. 

“I wiil sing for them.” It was the 
clear voice of the Hermit they heard. 

“And I will lead in a hymn!” burst 
out Chewing Pipilo, and at once he 
gave the opening atrain in Rock of 
Ages, but ended with a long trill. 

“If they like musical instruments,” 
began Hoppergrass—“All day long 
fiddlein, fiddlein, fiddlein,” rang out 
the mocking song of White Throat. 

Everyone laughed and rose to bid 
Cubby goodnight. 

“To our next picnic,” said Cubby, 
“bring as many boys and girls as will 
come. Buzzy, hum in their ears of 
fresh honey; Bobbie, pipe to them of 
forest joys; sweet Hermit, allure them 
with wood songs; Dragon-fily, let them 
chase you for your bright wings; 
Ladybug, think of them if you can- 
not talk with them.” 

“But if they won’t come?” queried 
Tortoise Shell. 

“Then Robin shall laugh at them 
till. they wonder what he is laughing 
at; and every human being who likes 
city streets better than woodlands 
shall hear over and over again from 
some tree top the scornful refrain of 
our Red Eyes, “How foolish! How 
foolish!” 


~ 


A Number Puzzle 

Can any of our 
readers fill this 
square with figures 
from one to nine, 
sO that the sum 
will be 15 when 
you add it  verti- 
cally, horizontally, 
and diagonally. 
































Lcitint dies itis Chbdoes 


Dear Editor: I am a boy 
years old. I go to school. In my 
room there are 13 pupils. I rode a 
horse to plant corn one day. I go 
after the cows for my papa and my 
sister goes, too. I have a garden. I 
help feed the calves. I went ‘fishing 
and caught seven fish. I would like 
a page for the little folks.—[ Kenneth 





Merrill. 
Fond of Music 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: May 
I join your happy circle? I am a 


girl five years old and live on a farm 
of 121 acres. We have two horses 
and two cows. I have two dogs. 
Their names are Rover and Sport. I 
am very fond of music.—[Esther 
Harrison. 


The Countrv Is Best 


Dear Editor: I have been reading 
Table Talk for some time, and enjoy 
reading the letters from the boys and 
giris in all parts of the country. I 
live on a farm about seveh miles 
from town. I am a girl 13 yeats old, 
and have six sisters and two broth- 
ers. We have 60 chickens and three 
hogs. I wouldn't live in the city,-I 
would rather live in the country.— 
{Elma Harrison. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


















wonderful 
the Keen Kutter line of 
Tools and > very careful ad. 
of Kutter 


eanen, The bi 
and Shears meet from heel to point 


without any side pressure of the fi . The 
‘joints remain tight even after years of use. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


are made for every purpose. All are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded without question. 

“The Remai' se 
Reese cl yet Remats Lne Afr te Pang Bop 

Mf sot at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., 
St. Louis and New York, U. 8. A. 


















GO LEBRO s 
GHINING Rop 


OLDEST LARGEST BEST~ ; 

1849 Srxty-Two Years 1911. 
Outpest LiguTninc Rop House IN THE WORLD. 
Coxe Bros. Franklin Lightning Rod has had a larger 
sale than any other Rod which was ever made. 

_ CouE Bros. could not have done business 
successfully sixty-one years, if they had not made a 
good Lightning , Their Rod has been the Standard 
for more than half a century. 

Coxe Bros. Franklin Lightning Rod is imitated by 
many cheap manufacturers, because it is the best. 

Beware of the cheap imitations. The Genuine has 
C B F R stamped upon the Coupling of every Rod 
section. -Buy no Rod which does not have these letters. 

You can’t afford to experiment with some cheap 
i affair, when you can get a good substantial 
durable Rod, with an established reputation. 
The Rod which has protected others for sixty-one 
years will protect you. 
Look for this It stands for 
_. THE WORLD’S BEST LIGHTNING ROD 

RELIABLE AGENTS EVERYWHERE. PATRONIZE THEM. 

310 to 320 South Seventh Street. SAINT LOUIS. 
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fast. Writ 


if TRIAL during whehtime 
to any test you wish. If ave Chan ‘Gat pertenthy cotter 
you may ship it © a8 h Cur cupanst ® you 5 to 
*s profits direct and have the fa ‘s 
our catalogues sian cnlllohantine aghaiod of prices and le special effer. 
can . We 0988 Go Mehest grade ticycies ITT E than any other » 
profit above factory cost. D L bicycles 


































































































ADVERTISEMENT 


















ready done, 


N. M. Ruthstein 
The Steel Shoe Man 


of these shoes was sent out for free examination. 
on its own merits. 


to convince you of the solid worth of my STEEL SHOES. 
Your foot comfort is worth hard cash to you. Don’t put it 
off another day. Then, after reading my book if you decide 
to send for a pair of my shoes—Examination FREE—you 
can see with your own eyes how my STEEL SHOES back 
up every claim—meet every need of your feet and save you 
$10 to $20. When my shoes arrive—if you decide to look at 
them—you can wear them all around the house for a good 
trial ; if yon don’t like them simply mail me a post card, I’1! 
send for the shoes, pay express charges both ways and re- 
turn your money—the full amount without any quibbling or 
questioning. I’m writing this advertisement because it is 
more economical for me to reach you in this way than by 


If it’s true that I can make your shoes 
last longer — keep their shape, keep 
your feet dry, keep them comfortable 
—make one pair of shoes last as Jong am | 
as three to six pairs of old style leath= }. 
er shoes—save you enough money |f-.. 
on shoes each year to. buy a lot of | Sug yee 
new fence for your farm—# shat’s f 
frue you'd hire me for your shoe- 
maker from now on, wouldn’t you? 


That’s exactly what 500,000 farmers have al- 
Half a million are now wearing 
my modern steel shoes for all sorts of work —in 
place of the old all-leather shoes. 






































Every pair 
Evety pair sold on sight 


















































coming to your town. In selling by mail, without the re- 
tail shoe store cost, I can offer my shoes at inside prices. I 
want your shoe business. .1’ll be. more.careful about fit- 
ting you than your local shoemaker. You’re naturally prej- 
udiced about an out-of-town man, but you’ll lose your prej- 
udice as soon a8 you wear my shoes. You’ll be saying: 
“T’m for the fellow who has brains enough after all these 
years to get busy_and make a shoe that will stand the 
weather’’—the worst sort of weather—pouring, drenching 
rain, barnyard mud and ooze, logging, tramping on rocks 
—every kind of hard work. Shoes with shape and comfort. 
Shoes without sole leather to warp and crease, and tear out 
and run over and down at the heel, and get soaked through 
and stiff as boards. . 


You Can’t Get Wet Feet or Cold Feet--You 
Can’t Get Corns, Bunions and Callouses in 


My Steel Shoes. 


They Prevent all the Sick- 


ness and Other Troubles Caused by Wet Feet 


My STEEL SHOES are replacing leather shoes for all 
kinds of work faster than | er shves replaced the old- 
time wooden shoes. Don’t think steel means something 
hard and unyielding. My FREE Book will show you how 


—the right lines—the genuine foot-shape shoe. They out- 
wear three to six pairs of leather shoes and remain 
comfortable and shapely to the last. Look at this illus- 
tration, from an actual photograph of one of my STEEL 
SHOES worn for three years—think of it, three years of 
hard work! There’s your money-saving. Now read 
what the man who wore these shoes says: 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, Dear Sir:—5 have a pair of your steel 
shoes that I have been wearing FOR THREE YEARS 
for all kinds of work. Working in cement, watering in 
greenhouses, washing autos and carriages, and all kinds 
of rough work. They are a send. wouldn't take 
any price for them if I couldn’t get another phir. I used 
to suffer terribly with weak arch before wearing your 
steel shoes, but have no trouble now, 


W. J. Bradley, New York Mills, N. Y¥. 


That’s one reason why you ma 
aching feet. The arch of your old leather shoes has nine 
chances out of ten broken down, lost shape. You've be- 
come flat-footed, maybe you’ve had to put in shanks to 
support your instep. That’s the worst thing that could 
happen to your feet. Now, my STEEL SHOES have fine 
inner soles of springy, hair-cushion to take all jar. They 
can’t break down, they can’t lose instep shape. On hard- 


suffer from tired, sore, 


Canadian Fct. 


~ 222 7TH STREET - 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN 


The Steel Shoe Man 
RACINE, WIS., U.S.A. 


est roads, the longest day’s work your feet are comfortable. 
You don’t have to put in shanks and if your feet are in bad 
shape now from ‘hard work in leather shoes my STEEL 
SHOES. will put them in condition again. 


My STEEL SHOES keep vut the heat and the cold. - They 
are warm and dry in winter ; cool and dry in summer. My 
FREE BOOK gives sizes and prices. --It will prove to you 
conclusively that all I say is not half of what. others have 
said in praise of my shoes. I ean fit your foot perfectly. I 
can save you $10 to $20 on every pair of shoes and I can 
give you sure foot comfort. and health. 


Let me send it by next mail to show you how. easily I can fit 
your foot—the exact size, no difficulty. Remember, I’m an ex- 
pert shoemaker. I’ve fitted half a million farmers, not to mention 
the thousands of men in other lines of business now wearing my 
STEEI. SHOES. Look at illustration Number 2. The soles are 
stamped out of thin, rust-resisting, seamless, special process steel 
—from heel to toe and around the edges and above the sole as 
shown. No cracks—no seams. Studded with adjustable steel 
givets which protect from wear and give a firm sure lower f 
ing When rivets wear out you can replace them easily and 
quickly yourself—no trouble—they keep your shoes in good re- 
pair for two years more. 50 rivets cost 30 cents. 

The uppers are made of special water-proof leather—best quality 
—pliable. Water or cold cannot penetrate. Your feet are con- 
stantly dry and comfortable. 


When it costs only a penny post card to investigate, what’s 
the use of suffering discomfort, catching cold, setting bad 
hoes leok 


feet and paying out a lot of extra money for s 
good to start with but won't stand the weather and the wear? 


Great Britain Fct. 
Northampton Eng. 





This is the shoe people had to buy 
up to four years ago 


This is the modern STEEL SHOE 
one half million farmers are now 
wearing. 


j 


This is Number I after two months 
of wear. 


This is Number 2 — Ruthstein’s 

modern STEEL SHOE after three 

years of all kinds of weather and 
rough ‘usage. 


Which shoe 


will you buy 


The above are actual 
photographic reproduc- 
tions of the actual shoes 
—worn the exact length 
of time stated. 





